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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


(> Tuesday last the Senate passed the new Revenue bill by a 

party vote, every Republican Senator voting in the affirmative 
and every Democrat in the negative. This was a surprise on both 
sides. For some time past it had been rumored that both the 
Pennsylvania Senators would vote against the bill, for reasons 
best known to themselves, while it was also expected that Sena- 
tors Brown, Payne, and Gorman would vote for it. Mr. Quay 
voted with the Democrats against the proposal to give a bounty 
on home-grown sugars, and Messrs. Quay and Cameron, with 
two other Republicans, against such an increase in the duty on 
rice as would have secured Mr. Brown’s vote for the bill. 

The most important amendments adopted during the last 
days of the discussion relate to wool, lumber, sugar, tin-plates, 
and Mr. Plumb’s plan for a Tariff Commission. That on wool 
probably has caused as much trouble and anxiety to the Com- 
mittee as all the rest put together. Unfortunately the precedents 
of 1828 and 1868 were not followed. The wool-growers and the 
wool-manufacturers have not met in conference to fix a schedule 
of duties which would suit both parties, and as a consequence the 
Committee had to choose between the proposals of the two inter- 
ests. It accepted those of the wool-growers on the motion of Mr. 
Sherman ; but the carpet-weavers, or some of them, predict the 
ruin of that industry from the adoption of these. As the bill is 
not likely to pass the House at this session, it is to be hoped 
that some understanding will be reached before the question 
comes before the Fifty-first Congress. If there is no other way 
of effecting a settlement, then the duties on imported carpets 
must be increased to the point of compensation for higher duties 
on carpet-wools. But to an outsider to the business it seems just 
a little curious that American wool-growers do not produce the 
wools needed for this manufacture. 

The duties on lumber have been somewhat diminished, in 
compliance with the demands of the prairie States. But this re- 
duction is accompanied by a clause enacting that if any country 
place an export duty on lumber, the old duties are restored on 
lumber coming from that country. This will not meet the case of 
Canada. The Dominion owns the timber-lands, and can take ad- 
vantage of any reduction in our duties without imposing an ex- 
port-duty, simply by raising the rent of those lands. It was 
against this that our Consul at Ottawa warned us last Fall, when 
the Free Traders were demanding that Canadian lumber be put 
on the Free List. 

The bounty on sugar of native production will present some 
difficult problems of administration to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, but the thing was done in France in the earlier years of 
the beet-sugar industry, and therefore it can be done here. Nor 
are such bounties unknown to our legislation. They date back to 
colonial times, when the local governments took this way of pro- 
moting manufactures. They were cffered in large numbers at the 
opening of the War for Independence, in order to secure a home 
supply of articles needed to equip an army. Alexander Hamilton 
proposed bounties on raw materials as preferable to duties. And 
in the early Tariff laws the production of a few articles was fos- 
tered in this way. 

Mr. Plumb’s plan of a permanent Tariff Commission and the 
duty on tin-plates we have already discussed. 





THE fate of the bill in the House is still uncertain. If Mr. 
Cleveland still possessed the power over the votes of Democratic 
Congressmen which he had at the first session, there would be no 
hope of its passage. But the influence of a defeated administra- 





tion is not very powerful. The threat “ There is an Allentown 
for every Sowden ” has but scant weight when the days of a Pres- 
ident’s term are counted by weeks and not by years. So the 
Democrats of the House are regaining their independence, and 
some thirty of them already have shown their indifference to the 
dictation of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Mills. Will this thirty work 
with the Republicans to pass the Senate’s bill as a substitute for 
that which the House sent to the Senate? We think it hardly 
likely. The Southern Democrats are especially untrustworthy 
in this respect. They do not take a large view of the Tariff asa 
national policy. They rather think of themselves as messengers 
of their districts to secure proper protection for such industries as 
are carried on by their own constituents, and to do whatever 
log-rolling may be required for that purpose. Even Senator 
Brown will not vote with the Republicans, after declaring himself 
in favor of the principle of the Senate’s bill, because it does not 
give Georgia’s rice industry all the protection to which he thinks 
itentitled. The attitude and votes of the Louisiana Congressmen 
in both Houses are about a fair sample of the Southern Protection- 
ists of the Democratic party. Protection means sugar in their es- 
timate. We therefore think it extremely unlikely that any con- 
siderable number of Southern members can be got to support the 
bill, although they are ready enough to vote for a bill to take the 
duty off home-grown tobacco and to abolish government super- 
vision of the small distilleries. 





THE House voted, Friday (of last week), to substitute the 
Springer “ Omnibus bill” for the Senate bill admitting Southern 
Dakota. This measure admits Southern Dakota at once, and di- 
rects Northern Dakota, Washington and New Mexico to prepare 
State constitutions with a view to their admission into the Union 
at an early date. What action the Senate will take on the subject 
is not, at this writing, determined. It is said to be a question 
with some Republican Senators whether it would not be better to 
accept this as a tolerable solution of the controversy, since it con- 
cedes the important point of the division of Dakota. 

A strong plea for the admission of New Mexico is made by 
Hon. L. Bradford Prince, who has served there for years as judge. 
He has been visiting Gen. Harrison in that behalf. He claims 
that New Mexico has a population of 180,000, of whom only about 
10,000 are native Indians, and these take no part in politics. He 
puts the number of white men of pure or mixed Spanish blood at 
103,000 and Americans at 67,000. This indicates a gain of some 
sixty thousand since 1880, chiefly of American immigrants. At 
this rate only a little delay is required to establish a majority of 
English-speaking residents, with Anglo-Saxon traditions of gov- 
ernment in their heads. Mr. Prince reminds us that New Mexico 
applied for admission in 1850, two years after her annexation. 
But this was merely one of the moves of the Slave Power to main- 
tain its control of the Senate, and was laid aside in the compro- 
mise legislation of that time. More to the point is the fact that 
in 1876 she prepared a State constitution, and the bill for her ad- 
mission passed both branches of Congress, but was lost through 
disagreement on amendments. Mr. Prince while deprecating the 
exclusion of the Territory on political grounds, and very justly, 
calls attention to the fact that the last two legislatures have been 
heavily Republican, there being over two-thirds majority in each 
branch at present. He ascribes the election of a Democratic dele- 
gate to a split in the party in 1884, when two Republican candi- 
dates had a majority over Mr. Joseph of 2,851; to a bad nomina- 
tion in 1886; and to the well deserved popularity of Mr. Joseph 
as the champion of the rights of the Territory to admission as a 
State, in 1888, 
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Mr. Forp’s Committee on Immigration has finished its la- 
bors much too late for the present Congress to avail itself of the 
suggestions it embodies in the bill which accompanies its report. 
It would have been much wiser to have reported a bill amenda- 
tory of the present legislation at those points where it is mani- 
festly defective and on whose amendment there would have 
been little difference of opinion. The other suggestions 
might have been embodied in the report alone, and thus left 
to the judgment of the next Congress. As it is, the Committee 
proposes to reénact very much that is already on the statute- 
book, and is very inefficiently enforced by the officials in charge, 
partly, at least, because of the insufficiency of their resources 
for that purpose. It also proposes to increase those resources by 
transferring the control of immigration from the State govern- 
ments to that of the Nation, by requiring every immigrant to 
come provided with a certificate from an American consul, by 
levying a tax of five dollars a head on immigrant aliens, by in- 
creasing the penalties on the immigration of persons forbidden by 
law, by extending the time for prosecution to two years, and by 
requiring reports from masters of ships and from railroad officials 
as to aliens coming into the country by sea or land. 

In addition to the present exclusion of paupers, criminals, 
laborers brought under contract, dependent persons, etc., the 
Committee proposes to exclude polygamists, anarchists and so- 
cialists, and to limit the number of immigrants any vessel may 
bring to one for every five tons of burden. The bill exempts from 
the prohibition of the importation of labor under contract only 
ministers of the gospel and college professors, and not actors, lec- 
turers and other persons specified in the law of 1885. It also 
authorizes the Treasury Department to increase the staff of per- 
sons required to execute the law, placing these under the direc- 
tion of the Collector of the port, from whom there shall be an ap- 
peal in all cases to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Some of these propositions commend themselves at first 
sight; others are of doubtful expediency. The bill will need 
much more consideration than this Congress can give, and as a 
result of asking so much at once, probably nothing will be done. 





THE complications at Samoa begin now to attract the atten- 
tion which should have been given them months ago, and nothing 
is more plain than the feebleness of our diplomatic procedure 
there. Mr. Bayard’s methods are totally unsuitable for such cases. 
The German policy has been steadily to profess a desire for peace 
and a good understanding, while at the same time pushing on in 
the scheme of distracting the natives, securing one of the factions 
into which they divided, and obtaining control of theisland. Mr. 
George H. Bates, of Wilmington, Delaware, who went out to 
Samoa, as a Commissioner for the United States, some two years 
or more ago, has expressed himself very distinctly on this point. 
In an interview published Tuesday he says: 

“The whole course of Germany seems to me to indicate a dogged de- 
termination to have possession of Samoa, and implicit reliance upon the 
fears of England and the indifference of the United States government to 
secure non-interference by either of those governments. There can 
be little doubt that unless somebody calls a halt in a tone which Germany 
cannot misunderstand the Germans will pursue their policy of making war 
on the natives, destroying their villages, and, under the pretense of indem- 
nity for injuries to German property, take possession of the island.” 

And apparently Mr. Bates does not see any immediate pros- 
pect of more vigorous American procedure. He says he has read 
carefully the instructions now sent to our commander in these wa- 
ters, Admiral Kimberly, and he “cannot see that he has any 
greater authority than the officer who preceded him. He is directed 
to protest against German action and to codperate with the German 
authorities there. Our officers have been protesting for the last 
two or three years, and their protests have had about as much 
effect as the Pope’s bull against a comet.” 

Two elements in the situation favor a solution satisfactory to 
this country, whenever our case is properly presented. One of 





these is the spirit with which the natives fight against the German 
usurpation, and the other is the promise of Great Britain to ac- 
tively interest herself in maintaining a real neutrality of foreign 
influence in the island. Of course, if Samoa were near the bounds 
of Germany, it would be easy enough to overwhelm the native 
resistance. But to send troops in any number around the globe 
for such a purpose would neither be a remunerative undertaking 
in itself, nor suitable to German policy in other respects at the 
present moment. With a considerable war on hand on the Zan- 
zibar coast, and an uncertain faith in the prospects of European 
peace, they probably will not care to treat the repulse of their 
men in Samoa as a maiter which “involves the honor’ of the 
Empire. 





A DENSE and complete disbelief in the resources and skill of 
the country has always characterized the Free Trader. He de- 
nies to it the most reasonable use of its “ raw materials,” just as 
he denies also the most natural development of the skill and in- 
dustry of the inhabitants. Nothing can convince him but actual 
demonstration that it is possible for the American people to sup- 
ply themselves. Just now, Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, has 
illustrated this in a way that commands notice, because the case 
cited is so exactly and interestingly apropos. Seventeen years 
ago, Mr. Dawes was Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. To that committee came the persistent advocate of 
the Free Trade fad known in print as “the Parsee Merchant,” 
Mr. J. S. Moore, and assured them that the idea of manufacturing 
silk goods in the United States was absurd. He demanded, says 
Mr. Dawes, “a large reduction in the duties upon silk fabrics, on 
the ground that the idea of introducing that manufacture into 
this country was preposterous ; it never could be done, and it was 
an idle waste of effort and money to undertake it.” 

That was the view of the “ Merchant.’’ He insisted upon it, 
of course. He was bitterly sarcastic with any who differed from 
him. His interest was solely in importation of silks ; that Amer- 
ica should make them herself was an idea not only unnatural but 
actually scandalous. Yet what has happened? In eight years 
after his prediction the Census showed that the silk manufacture 
of the United States had grown to the sum of $41,000,000 a year, 
while at the same time the cost of these goods had fallen 34 per 
cent., and employment had been given to over 34,100 Americans, 
men, women, and children, whose wages footed up $9,000,000 a 
year. “Since 1880,” added Mr. Dawes, “‘all these things have in- 
creased to an immense ratio. The annual product has very 
largely increased. The capital invested has likewise very largely 
increased, and the number of hands employed has more than doub- 
led, and the wages paid are very much larger than before, and 
the cost to the consumer is to-day less than it was in 1880.” 





THE adoption of the ‘Australian system” of voting, or some- 
thing equivalent to it, is mooted in no less than ten States, our 
own being one. Bills for ‘the reform of the ballot’ in this sense 
are before all their legislatures, although the adaptability of the 
method to our political system has not yet been tested anywhere. 
In Pennsylvania it would require an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to introduce it, as our new Constitution provides security for 
the honest counting of votes by putting upon each ballot a num- 
ber which corresponds to one put opposite the voter’s name on 
the registration list. Of course the election officers could number 
in this way the ballot the voter takes into the secret chamber; 
but it would deprive him of that assurance of absolute secrecy 
which the Australian method seeks to establish. 

We notice that besides the objection to the cumbersomeness of 
the new method, where a large number of officials have to be chosen 
at one time, two others are presented. One is that it would re- 
quire a much greater number of polling-places, and thus increase 
the expense considerably. In the Northern tier of New England 
States the number of polling-places is kept down in order not to 
increase the expenses of the State government to their sparse and 
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not wealthy population. In Maine, for instance, it would be 
necessary everywhere to subdivide the present districts and more 
than double the force of paid officials, in addition to the expense 
of maintaining representatives of the parties at each of these 
places. 

It also is objected that there is no more publicity in the present 
system than each voter chooses to have, and that the average Amer- 
ican is not devoured by adesire to conceal his political preferences. 
That any great number of Northern voters are prevented from 
casting their ballots in accordance with their convictions, is not 
in evidence. The notion that the employers of labor terrorize 
their men by threats of dismissal and the like is not borne out by 
the facts. 


THE Kansas House of Representatives has adopted with great 
unanimity a resolution inquiring into the administration of the 
State University on two points. One is the use of certain titles 
and costumes of English origin, to which the Western mind does 
not take kindly. Even in our own State there is a good deal of 
adverse criticism of the judges of our Supreme Court for the re- 
cent adoption of black silk gowns while on the bench. It is 
thought by many people that citizens’ costume is dignified enough 
for any person and any occasion. There is much to be said on 
both sides. It all depends on the probable effect upon the public 
which a special costume may well exercise. There are communi- 
ties which, as George Eliot has pointed out, require to have the 
presence of authority thus signalized to them by outward sym- 
bols; and there are those to which nothing of the kind has an 
impressive effect. Time also works changes in this respect. A 
hundred years ago a minister would not have ventured to appear 
on the streets of our city without his black gown and bands ; now 
he need not wear even a white neck-tie. 

The other point of inquiry is more important. It is as to the 
kind of political economy taught in the State University. Kansas 
is a Protectionist State, but it is said that the University, while 
supported by the money of the people, teaches the doctrines of 
Free Trade. And the legislature doés not mean to put up with 
this. In this we think it is entirely right. In political economy, 
as in religion, every man is entitled to his own opinion, and to 
every lawful means of propagating it at his own expense and that 
of those who agree with him. But he is not entitled to do so at 
the expense of a community which regards his opinions as un- 
sound and practically mischievous. If a teacher of history in that 
University used those opportunities which his subject furnish to 
disseminate Mormonism or Agnosticism, it would be perfectly pro- 
per for the State to insist that he should cease to do so, and, if nec- 
essary, that he should vacate his chair to a man whose convictions 
on this subject were in harmony with those of the people of Kan- 
sas. It is no interference with any one’s liberty to insist that on 
questions for which the community greatly cares, the public teach- 
ers shall be men of its way of thinking. 

A doctrine on this subject has grown up in our American col- 
leges and Universities, which asserts scientific liberty of teaching 
whatever the professor thinks true. As well assert the right of a 
preacher to teach any doctrine he thinks true, whether his con- 
gregation like it or not. He has the right undoubtedly, but not 
at their expense. His rights lie outside the church they maintain, 
not inside it, if he differ from them on any point they think funda- 
mental. In no other department of thought has this been so much 
asserted as in religion and political economy. It has been used in 
the latter in the interests of the Free Trade faction especially, al- 
though that faction never has ceased to use its control of any in- 
stitution to exclude any one but a Free Trader from that chair, 
and also to drive out any one who is not thought sound on the 
great principle of Laissez faire. The efforts to expel one distin- 
guished professor from his post on that account are a matter of 
notoriety, although he is a Free Trader practically. 








THE White Caps have assumed the seriousness of a national 
epidemic. The attractions of this kind of moderate lynch law for 








ill regulated minds threatens frave consequences to American so- 
ciety, unless State and local authorities bestir themselves to put 
down every attempt to organize this kind of terrorism. In some 
cases recently reported, it is beyond doubt that practical joking 
of a very reprehensible sort was the real motive of the notices 
and warnings sent. But in so many parts of the country there 
have been midnight raids and acts of violence, that the very re- 
port of such an organization existing in the neighborhood is 
enough to cause distress to timid people. And in far too many 
cases the reports are well substantiated. 

Of course it is a rough kind of justice these lawless bodies 
aim at exercising ; but many things they undertake to punish are 
neither legally nor morally deserving of it; and in nearly all 
cases they proceed upon ex parte statements, which may do grave 
injustice to their victims. Even the old Vehm-gerichte gave their 
victims a chance to defend themselves before proceeding to treat 
them as guilty. But the American executors of lynch law omit 
this needless formality, and simply assume guilt before taking 
proceedings for its punishment. As a consequence they are liable 
to become the instruments of private malice to an extent they do 
not contemplate. And in a country where the ordinary process 
of law is so open to all, and the law is so entirely the expression 
of public opinion, there is not the slightest excuse for organizing 
those secret and extemporary tribunals which have been the re- 
sort of the sufferers by lawlessness in disorderly times. The only 
thing for the authorities to do is to follow up every trace of such 
offenders until they make these outrages so dangerous to their 
perpetrators that the practice of them shall cease. 





THE elections of members of the County Boards in England 
have produced a surprising result in London. In most of the 
counties the same set of people that control the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions and the Boards of Guardians have been chosen to the 
new places. But in London a thoroughly honest and reformatory 
Board has been chosen, and one not unlikely to imitate Birming- 
ham in making large use of the powers conferred upon local gov- 
ernments by Mr. Ritchie’s Act. Bumbledom seems to have been 
completely routed in this instance, and the candidates whose 
names were associated with “jobs” in the administration of city 
and parish affairs have been chosen in very few cases. This isa 
great gain for London, as it indicates that the new authorities will 
act up to their responsibility in dealing with the wretchedness 
and misery of the East-End, so far as this can be remedied by 
governmental measures. It is a warning to the West-End that 
the new unification of the city means a practical acknowledgment 
of the claims of the misery and starvation at the other extremity 
of London to humane consideration, whatever may be the effect 
upon rates of taxation. Under the old parish system taxes and 
poor-rates were light in the wealthy parishes, while their very 
weight in the East-End served to drag many struggling people 
down to the level of the pauper classes. Now the burden will be 
equally distributed, and it will be placed in such a way as to make 
the wealthy property owners contribute in full proportion to 
their means. 

How far any political significance is to be attached to the fact 
that the Liberals chose nearly half the members of the Board, 
while they only elected one in six of the members who sit in the 
present Parliament, it is impossible to say. The arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the choice of this or that candidate had noth- 
ing to do with Home Rule, or any other question of imperial poli- 
tics. And in many cases there was an effort to sunder local from 
national questions, which must have caused a good deal of voting 
without any reference to party lines. But the Liberal gains can- 
not but react favorably upon the fortunes of the party, as bring- 
ing their leaders into friendly relations with the voters of the 
great city, which has long been the stronghold of their enemies. 
And it is not to be forgotten that London has seen a great deal of 
history since the last general election. The East-End has been 
awakened up to a sense of its needs, thanks to men like Mr. 
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William Morris and Mr. Stead; and the change cannot but affect 
very seriously the political character of the delegation London 
next sends to Parliament. 





To-MORROW the arrondissement of the Seine in Paris makes its 
choice between General Boulanger and M. Jacques, the president 
of the Municipal Council. The significance of the election turns 
upon the fact that all the General’s political successes thus far have 
been provincial, and that nothing has a national significance in 
France until it has received the stamp of Parisian approval. His 
chances of success are very much improved by the political char- 
acter of his rival. The Municipal Council bas made itself the rep- 
resentative of the most offensive and irreligious radicalism, and 
M. Jacques is a fit representative of the body. At the very out- 
set several of the Conservative Republican newspapers refused to 
support M. Jacques as a candidate, much as they detested General 
Boulanger and his theatrical politics. The General at once saw his 
chance, and played his part to secure the conservative and mon- 
archical vote, divesting his manifestoes of everything that could 
give offense to the friends of monarchy, while appealing also. to 
the working-classes. On the other hand the Ministry began to 
bid for monarchical support, and it is said that a decree recalling 
the Duc d’Aumale will be issued after the election. It seems cer- 
tain that he has intimated to his friends that their support of Bou- 
langer will be discreditable to the party of which he is the head. 
At this writing it seems most probable that General Boulanger will 
be elected by a large majority, through the support or the absti- 
nence of the conservatives of both parties. 








THE SOUTHERN NICODEMUS. 


— Pharisee who came to Jesus by night because he was 
afraid to come in the day-time, is a typical character. He 
was a representative of ‘the best people” in the Judea of his 
time. He and his friends were not satisfied with the high-handed 
way in which the party he nominally belonged to were carrying 
on affairs. He and they recognized in Jesus of Nazareth a higher 
righteousness and a truer insight than the rulers of the people 
possessed. And they were quite willing to have him succeed, if 
it could be done without any trouble or risk to themselves. If he 
could overthrow the rule and influence of the Pharisees, and 
bring in a kingdom of righteousness and peace such as he was 
preaching, they would be the very first to welcome him in the 
day of his triumph and to codperate with him in filling the offices 
in the kingdom aforesaid. But let him not look to them for any 
active support until success was assured, as they would be taking 
far greater social risks than he and his friends need encounter, if 
they declared themselves on his side at any premature stage of 
the movement. He must be contented with the moral and 
secret encouragement they could give without imperilling their 
social standing. 

The Southern States have long had a large supply of Nicode- 
muses. They are called in the despatches which follow any not- 
able outrage upon the Freedmen “the best people,” and we are 
given to understand that they entirely disapprove of wbat has 
been done, although it never matters practically whether they do 
or not. The tribe is an ancient one in the South. Away back in 
1830 and the years preceding, it made up the anti-slavery and 
emancipation societies, which dissolved one by one and allowed 
the doctrine of the divine right of human bondage to be pro- 
claimed as the unanimous belief of that section. Every Northern 
visitor who inspired confidence as a person of discretion was “vis- 
ited by night” by these Nicodemuses, and assured that they 
knew that slavery was wrong, and that they hoped some peace- 
able way would be found for its abolition. An eminent American 
minister, who held a pastorate in Virginia has told us this was the 
conviction of the majority of the religious people he met, especi- 
ally of the women, who deplored the effects of the institution 
upon the characters of their brothers andsons. But no Southern 





er, except the elect few such as the Grimké sisters, and Mr. Bir- 
ney, could be induced to speak out on that side. Social risks 
were too great, and the tension of pro-slavery opinion much too 
severe for that. 

The Nicodemuses were plenty when the Secession question 
was under discussion. To all appearances they were the majority 
in every State except South Carolina. But Mr. Yancey and his 
“ fire-eaters”” were too much for them. They first let him and 
his friends rend the Democratic party in twain at Charleston, with 
the purpose to insure the election of the Republican candidate 
and thus to give plausibility to the cry of ‘ Southern Rights in 
Danger!” Then they let the same party take one State after an- 
other into rebellion, in spite of the decision of the people at the 
polls to stand by the Union. Senator Vance of North Carolina 
can tell how the thing was done in his State, and what were the 
inducements which carried him over to the fire-eating party after 
he had been elected upon the express pledge that he would keep 
North Carolina in the Union. In those days we used to hear by 
every mail from the Nicodemuses of the South, who loved the old 
flag and the government founded by the fathers, but who would 
not risk a hair of their heads to assert the rights of constituted 
authority against rebellion. 

Nicodemus was on hand again during the outrages of the 
Ku-klux Klan after reconstruction. The ‘‘ best people” deplored 
the red-handed villany by which the Freedmen were being coerced 
back into a virtual slavery, but they could do nothing to put an 
end to it. That must be done for them by the national govern- 
ment and the Northern people, and they rejoiced in the compara- 


tive restoration of order which followed, but to which they con- - 


tributed nothing. More than once in recent years we have heard 
from the Southern Nicodemus. When the infamous Glenn bill 
was before the Georgia legislature, and it was proposed to send 
Northern teachers to the Chain Gang, because they did not think 
the black children whom they had come South to teach were un- 
fit to meet their own children in the class-room, the display of 
social cowardice in the “‘ best people’ was of the old sort. It was 
a matter of general comment that the Southern people were the 
most easily bullied by the worst and most aggressive elements of 
society, of any white people on this continent. 

The same unfortunate trait came out in the treatment of the 
Blair bill and of the Tariff question. It is notorious that with the 
exception of a knot of aggressive politicians led by Mr. Carlisle, 
the South is in favor of national aid to overcome the frightful il- 
literacy of voters, white and black, in that section. If the edu- 
cated men of the South were to be polled, it probably would be 
found that nine-tenths favor Senator Blair’s proposition, But they 
are helpless to do anything to constrain their representatives in 
Congress to take it up, although, as the Charleston News and Cou- 
rier remarked on the morrow of the election, many of them are 
glad that Mr. Harrison and a Republican Congress have been 
elected, as it will give that bill a chance. 

So a Southern Democratic newspaper said a year ago that a 
great many men of its party went on voting for its candidates, 
while thanking God that the Republicans had control of the Sen- 
ate and thus could stop Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Mills from having 
their way with the Tariff. These Nicodemuses had very clear and 
just ideas as to which policy was best for the country and for them- 
selves, but they left the Northern friends of that policy bear the 
brunt of its defense both in Congress and in the recent election. 

Now at last Nicodemus arrives at Indianapolis to tell Mr. 
Harrison how much he is pleased with the result of the election 
and to give him private advice as to how the South may be lifted 
out of the slough of ignorance, disorder, and thriftlessness which 
are its inheritance from slavery. It generally appears that he has 
not voted for Mr. Harrison, although it is not difficult to see that 
he weuld have deplored the election of Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Har- 
rison is much too familiar with the Scriptures not to recognize a 
Nicodemus when he sees one, and he showed his exact apprecia- 
tion of the situation in some remarks he made to one delegation 
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of Southern visitors. He told them it was quite useless for them 
to come to say what they did to him in a confidential way, if they 
did not act up to what they said when they got home. It would 
not do, he said, to say one thing in the North and do another thing 
in the South. This is sound doctrine, and very much needed by 
‘the best people” of the South. The Southerner is not a coward 
in the physical sense. He will look into the barrel of a pistol at 
twenty paces, or take his share in the storming of a battery, as 
fast as any man living. But among the curious proofs of the un- 
developed condition of Southern society nothing is more remark- 
able than the want of social courage. It is just as it was in the 
tribal condition of the earliest historic period, when every man 
bowed down before the opinion of the community as though it 
were the court of last appeal. 

Mr. Harrison may be able to do much for the South. He may 
succeed in breaking up the alignment of parties on the color test, 
where that has not been achieved already. He may be able to 
make it possible for Protectionists and friends of education to 
contribute to the success of those policies by their votes, instead 
of leaving that to the Northern people alone. His administration 
may earn the distinction of marking the beginning of a new era 
in the industrial and social development of the South, to the 
effacement of the mischief wrought by slavery. But he can ac- 
complish nothing unless his Southern friends take off their coats 
and go to work toward these great results. 

There is a passage worthy of their consideration in George 
Eliot’s “ Felix Holt.” The little Dissenting minister is “ grinding 
his Sunday’s text,” as Felix’s mother approaches his study, and 
his meditations are on the words: “And all the people said 
Amen!” His comment was: “ My brethren, do you think that 
a great shout was raised in Israel by each man’s waiting to say 
Amen till all his neighbors had said Amen? Do you think there 
will ever be a great shout for the right—the shout of a nation as 
of one man, rounded and whole, like the voice of the archangel 
that bound together all the listeners of earth and heaven—if 
every Christian of you peeps round to see what his neighbors are 
doing, or else puts his hat before his face that he may shout and 
never be heard? But this is what you do, when the servant of God 
stands up to deliver his message, one of you sends his 
eyes to all corners, and he smothers his soul with small questions, 
‘What does Brother Y. think?’ ‘Will the church members be 
pleased?’ And another—” 

We are glad to see some signs of a readiness of the New 
South to work with Mr. Harrison in this matter, and not to ex- 
pect him to drag it by the ears out of its troubles. In Georgia es- 
pecially the indications are most promising for a new movement 
to put an end to Bourbonism as a dominant power. In South Car- 
olina the same elements did not wait for the result of the election 
to set on foot a plan for the emancipation of the State. In the two 
Virginias the work has progressed very encouragingly. This isa 
good beginning, and shows that the Southern Nicodemus, like 
him of the Gospel, is capable in the long run of acquiring the 
courage of his convictions, in addition to the lower forms of cour- 
age. The doom of Bourbonism, and of all the bad heritages slav- 
ery has left in the South, is assuredly near, if this spirit should 
prevail. 








UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION IN BAVARIA. 


dix Royal Statistical Bureau in Munich undertook, in the year 

1885, to make a complete school census of Bavaria. The 
first report of progress was published in 1887 and contains a mass 
of valuable and interesting information pertaining to schools and 
instruction of all kinds. 

The portion of the report pertaining to universities offers 
some interesting points of comparison with our own country 
which are well worth a brief presentation. 

The Kingdom of Bavaria is one of the States of the German 
Empire and is as independent of the Imperial Government in all 
matters pertaining to education as one of our own States in the 
same field is of our own Federal government. The government 
supports three universities situated in Munich, Wirzburg, and Er- 








langen respectively. Munich is now second in point of attend- 
ance of all the German universities, and Wurzburg is fourth, Er- 
langen being well down toward the bottom of the list. Munich 
has five faculties : theological, law, political science, medicine, and 
philosophy ; Wurzburg, four: theological, law and political sci- 
ence combined, medicine, and philosophy; the latter being di- 
vided into two divisions; while Erlangen has the four faculties 
common to most German universities: thevlogy, law, medicine, 
and philosophy. All three aim to cover essentially the same 
ground in their instruction, though their respective facilities are 
not by any means uniform in the different branches of university 
instruction. One of their chief purposes is to afford the education 
which the government demands of its civic servants in the vari- 
ous departments of public administration, of its teachers in its 
higher schools, and of clergymen, lawyers, physicians, apotheca- 
ries, and dentists. So important is this end that the organization 
of the universities is determined chiefly by its fitness to secure , 
this end. Every student at the university is there to seek some 
special preparation for the calling he has chosen. Few and far 
between are the men who go to the university for the express 
purpose of seeking a liberal education, still fewer those who find 
it worth their while to pursue such an end after really entering 
the universities. 

The Philosophical Faculty is just as really a professional fac- 
ulty as the Law or Medical. Instead of preparing lawyers and 
physicians it prepares teachers for the gymnasia or real schools 
and professors for the universities—to a large extent also, chemists 
and physicists for practical work. Bavaria bas attempted to make 
the Philosophical Faculty serve truly liberal ends by requiring 
that students shall spend the first year of their academic trien- 
nium or quadrennium in the pursuit of general courses such as 
philosophy, history, theoretical physics, etc. But this feature has 
not succeeded in affecting to any considerable extent the spirit 
and methods of this department. It still remains, here as else- 
where in Germany, in the main a professional school, with all the 
limitations which inhere in such institutions ; though we must ad- 
mit that owing to the broad views of the administrative bodies 
which determine the standards and methods of the state examiner, 
there is much less of the narrow spirit which too often animates 
the law or medical school. This is also, of course, due in consid- 
erable part to the fact that the field of the Philosophical Faculty, 
being nothing less than the residuum of all human science after 
the special fields of the other faculties, law, medicine, etc., have 
been marked off, makes it difficult if not impossible to develop 
such narrowness as is often found in other faculties, 

The three universities were founded in 1472, 1582, and 1748, 
being, since the university at Munich was removed from Landshut 
in 1826, whither it had been removed from Ingolstadt in 1800, 
418, 306, and 145 years old respectively. The number of students 
at the three universities during the winter semester of 1884-85 
was 4,821. Of these 2,716 or 56.4 per cent. were at Munich, 1,343, 
or 27.8 per cent. at Wurzburg, and 762 or 15.8, per cent. at Erlan- 
gen. In the summer semester the total number was 5,012, dis- 
tributed among the three universities as follows : 2,864, or 57.2 per 
cent. at Munich, 1,334, or 26.6 per cent. at Wurzburg, and 814, or 
16.2 per cent. at Erlangen. 

The students were distributed among the faculties as follows, 
taking the winter semester as the normal one: 


1. Theological Faculty, 664 or 13.9 per cent. of the total no. of students, 
2. Law “ 1,100 or 22.9 “ “ “ 
3. Political Sci. “ 104 or 2.2 “ “ “ 
4. Medical “ 1,857 or 38.8 “ “ « 
5. Philosophy _ 844 or 17.6 “ “ “ 
6. Pharmacist “ 22lor 4.6 “ “ “ 


The theological students were relatively numerous at Erlan- 
gen, where they formed 47 per cent. of the whole number; the 
medical students at Wurzburg, where they formed 58.3 per cent. of 
the whole number, and law, at Munich, where they formed 32 per 
cent. of the whole number. More than twice as many theological 
students were at Erlangen as at Munich; nine times as many law 
and seven times as many philosophical students at Munich as at 
Erlangen. The absolute number of medical students at Wirzburg 
was a little below that at Munich. 

Interesting as throwing light on the economic condition of 
the students is the fact that 24 per cent. of the students receive 
entire or partial remission of fees—over 26 per cent. at Munich and 
nearly 28 per cent. at Erlangen. The total sum paid as lecture 
fees was 492,907 marks, an average of 100 marks or $25.00 per year, 
an astonishingly low price for tuition. If we count the 24 per 
cent. above mentioned as paying no fees whatever, the average of 
all paying fees would be 132 marks or $33.00, still a very low rate 
when we consider that medical and law courses are included in this 
list. The average fee for studentsin the year 1871-72 was 48 florins, 
$24.00. For the three years 1869-71 the average per student was 
43.7 ; for paying students 79.3 florins. The complete remission of 
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fees was made in the years 1869-72 on the average, to 20 per cent. 
of the students; and partial remission to 25 per cent. more, mak- 
ing 45 per cent. in all, 59 per cent. of the theological students, 90 
of the law, and 50 per cent. of the philosophical students enjoy- 
ing either total or partial remission. The authorities were more 
chary of their favors in case of medical students: but 16 per cent. 
of these had entire remission compared with 26 per cent. and 25 
per cent. in the theological and philosophical faculties ; and 7 per 
cent. more had partial remission. The other help which students 
receive will be noticed in another connection. ; 

Of the students in 1884-85, 366 were graduated in the various 
faculties, of whom 274 were in the medical faculty, 87 in the philo- 
sophical, 3 in the law, and 2 in the theological faculty. The number 
of graduates, 366 out of a total number of 4,916 students, seems to 
an American very small. If we argued from the number of gradu- 
ates to the length of the course it would be over ten years. Aside 
from the medical faculty few students care to graduate, as there 
are few privileges connected with degrees from other faculties. 
Theological degrees are seldom given—that of doctor only, honores 
causa, and the other degrees are necessary only for those who wish 
to enter the university career as professor. Nearly all the stu- 
dents are looking forward to some state examination, preparation 
for which they are seeking at the university, and university de- 
grees help them but little in this career, and consequently they do 
not care for them. Certain of the state examinations are held at 
the universities by university professors. 697 students presented 
themselves for this examination in 1884-88, divided among the 
leading faculties as follows: law 242, medical, including pharmacist 
413, philosophy 15. Of these students 20 per cent. on the aver- 
agewere plucked. ‘ 

Of the students 51.2 per cent. were Bavarians and 28 per cent. 
Prussians. 94 per cent. were from Germany ; 6 per cent. foreign- 
ers, including 0.8 per cent. from America. ‘ 

55 per cent. of the students at Munich were Catholic; 38 per 
cent. Protestant ; 5 per cent. Jews. In Erlangen the figures were 
9 per cent., 85 per cent., 3 per cent. respectively. 

40 per cent. of the students at Munich and 54 per cent. at Er- 
langen were the sons of parents employed in the military or civil 
service and the professions ; 50 per cent. at Munich and 30 per 
cent. at Erlangen were the sons of farmers, manufacturers, and 
merchants; 0.5 per cent. at Munich and 0.2 per cent. at Erlan- 
gen of laborers. ; ; 

In the three universities were 408 instructors, counting profes- 
sors, Privat-Docenten, and assistants. There were 151 ordinary, 
27 extraordinary professors, 92 Privat-Docenten, 13 other professors 
and instructors, one lector and 124 assistants. This gives an aver- 
age of 12 students to one instructor. 

The property of the universities amounts to 24,149,547 mks., of 
which 14,501,534 or 60 per cent. is income-bearing. The total in- 
come of the universities for 1884 amounted to 2,212,998 mks., of 
which 67 per cent, was derived from State grants, 26 per cent. from 
funds, and 7 per cent. from other sources. Of this income Munich 
had 826,129 mks. or 87 per cent., Wiirzburg, 673,648 mks. or 31 per 
cent., and Erlangen, 713,221 mks. or 32 per cent. 57 per cent. of 
the total expenditure was for personal services including salaries, 
and 48 per cent. for other expenses. ; ; 

To get a fairly complete view of the expenses for university 
purposes we must also include the institutions in Munich, which 
are open to the use of students without cost to the University, of 
which there are too many even to mention in this connection. 

The relative portion of the total expense of the universities 
which is borne by the students in the form of fees is not noticed 
in the report mentioned above, but in another report by Dr. 
Georg Mayr in the year 1873, called Statistik Les Untenichtes, 
this item is presented for the year 1871. According to his calcula- 
tion the universities cost over nine times as much as the students 
pay in the form of lecture fees. A striking commentary on the 
theory that universities should pay for themselves! 

The little kingdom of Bavaria, with a population of only 5} 
millions spends every year in order to secure a high grade of ex- 
cellence in the education of its lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
teachers in higher degrees, and civil servants not less than $1,000,- 
000. The State of Pennsylvania with twice or three times the 
wealth spends—not a cent! EDMUND J. JAMES. 

Halle a Salle, November, 1888. 





“FACETTES OF LOVE.” 


[I his admirable address at the opening of the new Browning 
Society, Dr. Brinton, instead of devoting his time to mere 
eulogy of the poet, endeavored to trace his limitations in dealing 
with the passion of love. This criticism was two-fold. First that 
his range was too narrow to embrace the whole Christian senti- 

‘ment of love, in that it excluded the love of the Virgin Mother, 
to whom “ the tenderest hymns have been sung,’”’ and who “ has 





stood the nearest’to suffering humanity.” Then that he is nar- 
rowed by the fact of his being Christian in a positive and even ex - 
clusive sense, and thus devoid of poetic sympathy with other 
forms of belief. There is something to be said in reply to both 
these criticisms. 

It is quite true that the cult of the Virgin fills a very large 
place in the devotions of the medizval and the modern Roman 
Catholic Church. Only those who have made some study of lit- 
urgic history, especially in the field of hymnology, can form an 
adequate idea of the extent to which this is true. That cult grew 
up by slow degrees. It is a thing unknown in the literature and 
devotion of the church of the first two centuries, as it is unknown 
in the New Testament. It may be traced as a constantly deepen- 
ing flood in the ages which follow, and reaches its highest beauty 
in the “ Ave, Maris-stella!” of the tenth century, and the “ Sta- 
bat Mater dolorosa ” of the thirteenth. From this height of artis- 
tic expression it proceeds to such extravagances.as ‘ Our Lady’s 
Psalter,” falsely ascribed to Bonaventura, and parodies of the 
“Te Deum ” and the “ Pater-noster”’ in her honor. 

Protestants like Mr. Browning, who hold that Christianity is 
the outcome of historical truths which have moulded the world to 
higher ends, very naturally decline to accept as of equal signifi- 
cance with the universal Church’s reverence for Christ as the only 
adequate revelation of the divine love, this secondary and later 
growth of adoration for his Mother. To them it is not a question 
primarily of sentiment but of truth, and they regard as unhistor- 
ical and untrue that theory of the Virgin’s place and prerogative, 
which her worship assumes. At the same time they see, as did Lu- 
ther, a certain relative justification for its rise, and, therefore, can 
understand it while they condemn. It was when the true char- 
acter of Christ was obscured from souls hungry for a disclosure of 
divine love, that his Mother was brought forward to fill his place. 
It was just in proportion as his character was obscured, that 
Mariolatry flourished. 

Luther tells us how the popular teaching of this kind affected 
himself. He says Christ was held forth as the severe and stern 
judge who sat on the clouds, coming to take vengeance upon 
mankind for their sins, and who was to be propititated only 
through his Mother and the Saints. It was his own discovery of 
Christ’s character as set forth in the gospels, which put an end to 
Mary-worship in his case and that of the Protestant Church, by 
removing the vacuum which had created it. Mr. Browning 
stands on Luther’s ground. He sees in the worship of the Virgin 
the mirage of the spiritual desert in which souls wandered, when 
shut out from the revelation of God in Christ. 

As to Browning’s limitation as an artist through his being 
definitely of one distinct creed, and not contemplating all while 
holding none, it is a limitation common to all poets who have 
dealt in great fashion with the greatest of themes. In Goethe we 
have an instance of a poet who at times takes the other line, but 
the critics admit that his “‘ West-Eastern Divan ” lacks the suc- 
cess of those poems which accept the limitations of the world of 
beliefs in which the poet’s own spirit had been nourished. The 
artist is still a man, and has a man’s bounds and limits, even 
though he were a Shakespeare. And in trying to be everything 
and everywhere, as Fichte says, he is apt to end in being noth- 
Ing and nowhere. 

Certainly the poetical outcomes of the modern comparative 
study of creeds are not encouraging to the hope that the poet of 
the future will be found in those who have made their escape from 
the spiritual atmosphere of their birth and surroundings. Just in 
so far as poets like Rickert have put themselves into the place of 
the comparative student of religion, they have failed to achieve 
such successes as Riickert’s own “ Liebesfriihling ” and his “‘ Ge- 
harnischte Sonnette,” which will be read long after his ‘“ Weis- 
heit der Brahminen” is forgotten. Religious Romanticism, 
which runs round the world in search of picturesque religious 
ideas, we have had far too much of in both prose and poetry ; but 
it never can rise higher in art than did the artistic Romanticism, 
of which Scott and Longfellow are the summit-peaks in our lit- 
erature. A higher art is that which seeks the theme of verse in 
the near and the usual, and shows its deep and eternal signifi- 
cance, as Browning has done in his handling of religious topics, 
and Lowell in his use of other themes of living interest. 

Dr. Brinton finds the supreme expression of the three great- 
est aspects of love in three ‘‘ Hebrew Scriptures.” These are the 
“Song of Songs,” the “Gospel of John,” and Spinoza’s “Ethics.” Not 
one of the three lies outside the range of Browning’s sympathies. 
So far from being Christian in any sense which excludes his inter- 
est in Jewish thought, ancient or modern, he supasses every other 
English poet of Christian beliefs, and even George Eliot, in his 
closeness of acquaintance with what is Jewish. He is a Hebrew 
scholar, as every reader knows from his “ Jocoseria.”” That he 
has studied Spinoza we do not know, although we think it is not 
unlikely. But that he or any one will find in Spinoza a higher 
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doctrine or conception of love than in John, we venture to doubt. 
Love is essentially the relation of person to person. In Spinoza’s 
system personality disappears for both man and God, and the 
“love of God,” which he declares to be the highest virtue, is as 
about as much “love” in any true and human sense of the term, 
as if we applied that term to the mechanical attractions of parti- 
cles of matter for each other, or to the relations existing between 
the three sides of a triangle. 








STUART RELICS IN LONDON. 


LONDON, January 5. 
UST as the destructive criticism of these days is assaulting 
somewhat rudely the cherished memory of “the man Oli- 
ver,” and the picture of him so roundly built up by Carlyle, so 
does there seem to grow again in England a sentimental regard 
for that house at which he directed so merciless a blow. It is long 
since the word “Jacobite” implied disloyalty or treason, and the 
few who pin their faith in these days to the cause of the white rose, 
and recognize in Princess Maria Theresa Dorothea Henrietta of 
Bavaria, the heiress-general of the Stuarts, have nothing to fear 
from the law. Interesting exhibitions of objects connected with 
members of the house have recently been held at Peterborough 
and Glasgow, and there is one open now at the British Museum, 
chiefly of historical manuscripts, but these are far surpassed by 
the collection just brought together in the new gallery in Regent 
street. A committee, headed by the Earl of Ashburnham, and 
including amongst its members descendants of many Royalists 
and Cavaliers, has been working energetically for a twelve month, 
and when the exhibition was opened on Monday last, there was 
every reason for congratulation on their success. It is necessary 
on entering the gallery to recognize that the importance of the 
collection is not in its art character (though there are some fine 
ictures and a few priceless works in Limoges and other enamel) 
iat in its personal and antiquarian interest. The walls of the 
rooms are covered with portraits, of very varied merit, and there 
is also a large collection of miniatures. If there isa defect in the 
exhibition it is in its comparative paucity of engraved portraits, 
of which large numbers are in existence belonging to an interest- 
ing period in the growth of line engraving. There is, for exam- 
ple, no copy of the very rare and valuable James II. by Vander- 
bane, after Kneller, and the original picture is also hung quite 
‘close to the ceiling. Of the early portraits generally nothing 
need be said, for these are chiefly imaginary, of Robert IT. (1371), 
and his successors, said to have been painted by George Jamesone, 
a follower of Rubens and Van Dyck, for Charles I. There is, 
however, a very remarkable diptych from Holyrood, where it 
could be seen very imperfectly, whose panels are almost as fresh 
as when they were painted, in the finest style of Flemish art of 
the 15th et and quite worthy of Quentin Matsys. The 
work was originally in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, 
and was apparently presented by Sir Edward Boucle. It repre- 
sents James III. of Scotland, with his son, afterwards James IV., 
and his wife, Margaret of Denmark ; and, on the other side, has 
a representation of the Holy Trinity and of St. Cecilia, with a 
portrait of the donor. The painting is very rich and elaborate, 
and the draperies are of extraordinary merit. It delights the 
Scotch to attribute the work toa native artist named Pratt, on the 
strength ofa doubtful inscription, but, whoever painted it, it is quite 
certain he came under the best influences of the Low Countries. 
There are also two well-preserved and very characteristic works 
of Holbein—portraits of James IV. and of his wife Margaret Tu- 
dor, now the property of the Marquis of Lothian. It is, however, 
when we come to Mary Stuart that the portraits increase in num- 
ber, and it might be added, in bewildering variety. The unhappy 
Queen of Scots is represented with features so different that it is 
difficult to believe that some of the pictures are really intended 
for her The bewitching charm that turned so many heads, and 
was not without a potent influence on the direction of contempo- 
rary affairs, would seem to have been of too subtile a kind to be 
caught by the methods of brush and paint. Mr. G. Scharf, Direc- 
tor of the National Portrait Gallery, has recently descanted 
learnedly in the Times on likenesses of Mary Stuart, and in this 
month’s Art Journal Mr. Richard Davey, writing on the subject, 
remarks that she appears to have been “rather handsome and 
fascinating than beautiful, although as a girl and very young wo- 
man she must have been transcendently lovely.” Looking at the 
larger collections of portraits in the new gallery, one recognizes 
the delicate character of her features, but it is also apparent and 
generally admitted that, according to the taste of these 
days, her forehead was too high, her nose too long, her 


eyes too small, and the brows rather scanty. More, - 


however, was probably due to the brightness of her glance, 
the sweetness of her smile, and the dignity and grace of 
her bearing, than to a perfection of conventional beauty. Several 





of the portraits are of great interest. Amongst these is that 
known as “Le Deuil Blanc” (the queen in a white mourning 
habit) by Janet, with a replica, and photographs of the same sub- 
ject from Paris; the standing portrait by Zucchero; the “Shef- 
field” likeness by Oudry ; and the large memorial pictures, in- 
tended to commemorate the death of the Queen, each having an 
inscription and small painting of her executors at the side. There 
are also most of the well-known portraits of James I., Charles I., 
Charles II., James II., their wives, Lady Arabella, Prince Rupert 
the “Pretenders,” and their adherents, by Van Dyck Lely, 
Kneller, Honthorst, Van Somer, and many other artists. ° 
For most people perhaps the personal relics of the Stuarts 
will have a greater charm than their portraits. It would be idle 
to scoff at those who feel a keen interest or veneration for such 
mementoes, for they belong to a time when the personality of the 
ruler was a great factor in history, and have been handed down 
with care for many generations. Like the portraits, the relics of 
Mary Stuart are very numerous. We have the things that were 
familiar to her in her daily life—her necklace and rings, her hand- 
bell, her watches, her books of devotion, her rosary and crucifix, 
her slippers, many beautiful examples of her needlework, includ- 
ing the cuff of a glove for Darnley and the leading-strings she 
worked for her child; the presents she made to her friends—a 
magnificent and ancient champlevé enamel ciborium and cover, 
known as the “ cup of Malcolm Canmore,” and given to Sir James 
Balfour of Burleigh ; and a ‘“‘ Memento Mori” timepiece, being a 
silver skull with works and a bell within, given to Mary Seton; 
the sad memorials also of her death—locks cut from her head and 
the Book of Hours she carried on the scaffold. The relics of the 
Stuart kings are likewise many, and consist of objects of personal 
use, such as rings, pendants, badges, books, watches, coins, plate, 
etc., and amongst them is a magnificent gold cup that belonged to 
Charles I., lent by the Queen. It is curious to find, of the last- 
named king, the little things that he wore as a child, parts of his 
coronation robes and the linen which he put on for his execution. 
It will be remembered that he said to Herbert on that morning, 
‘Let me have a shirt on more than ordinary, by reason the season 
is so sharp as probably may make me shake, which some observers 
will imagine proceeds from fear; I would have no such imputa- 
tion; I fear not death.” Accordingly the Earl of Ashburnham is 
able to exhibit a shirt, drawers, and garters, which his ancestor, 
John Ashburnham, a personal attendant on the king, secured, and 
Mr. Bewick Blackburn another shirt worn on the occasion. All 
ra ¥ fine linen, gathered and embroidered, and some are marked 
The gallery contains also a large number of relics of the 
Jacobite times, of the “‘ Fifteen ’’ and the “ Forty-Five” of “ Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie” and Flora Macdonald. The catalogue gives 
to the later Stuarts the titles which in banishment they bore of 
James III., Charles III., and Henry IX., and their relics are inter- 
esting too, but the description of them would be too long here. 
They take us back to stirring and picturesque times which many 
people yet have a transmitted recollection of. In conclusion ref- 
erence should be made to a number of biographical curiosities, 
coins, medals, and autographs, which are placed in the balcony 
overlooking the patio of the gallery where the fountain plays. 
Amongst the —— is a@ very touching letter from Mary 
Stuart to Henry III., of France, written six hours before her exe- 
cution, protesting her innocence of crime and commending her 
son to him “in proportion as he deserves it.” There are also 
many autograph letters of Charles I., some of them to Prince 
Rupert concerning the operations of the war, James II., the 
Jacobite lords executed on Tower Hill in 1746, and others. Al- 
together this is a very attractive exhibition, with an interest at 
once new and old, and it is drawing much public attention.’ 
JOHN LEYLAND. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


A Mone the speakers at the dinner of the Protective Tariff 

League, in New York, last week, was Colonel J. F. Hanson, 
of Georgia, one of the energetic business men of Macon, and for- 
merly conductor of the Telegraph of that city. His address con- 
tained much sound national doctrine, and has brought upon him 
both praise and abuse in his own section. Among the noticeable 
passages were these : 


“ Whenever this Union has been assailed, and it has been in jeopardy 
more than once, the sentiment that opposed it, that sought to dissolve it, 
was rocked in the cradle of free trade. This statement is true, whether 
tested by the Nullification act of South Carolina or the Confederacy formed 
at Montgomery, Ala. It is true, because the philosophy of free trade, as 
taught at present, and as always taught in this country, has been, and is, 
based upon segregation, upon conflict and antagonism, between sections and 
States, classes and interests. This doctrine is contrary to the spirit of the 
Union, which ceases to be a union in fact when it ceases to be a union of 
interest. 
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“The majority of the people at the North, a large minority of the 
Southern whites and nearly all of the Southern blacks are in favor of Pro- 
tection, while a minority of the people of the North and a majority of the 
Southern whites, are in favor of free trade. . . . . 

“T do not believe in a solid South for the purpose of controlling Fed- 
eral fiscal policies in opposition to the majority sentiment of the people of 
the North. Ido not admit that such a purpose could be founded upon ne- 
cessity to the South or justice to the North. For this reason, however I 
may vote hereafter in our local elections, I never intend to vote for any man 
to fill any Federal position who does not represent what I believe to be 
sound Federal politics touching all questions affecting the prosperity, the 
power, and glory of the country.” 

* * * 

THE Century Company, (New York), send out an important 
circular, announcing that their new dictionary, upon which so 
much labor and money have been expended during seven years 
past, is approaching completion, and that they now expect to be- 
gin its issue during the coming Spring. It will be called ‘ The 
Century Dictionary,” and will be published by subscription, in 
parts, or “sections,” the whole consisting of about 6,500 pages, to 
be finally bound into six quarto volumes. Although the printers 
have been engaged upon the type-setting for more than two 
years, the publishers have waited until the labor of making the 
plates is so well advanced that the work can be regularly issued 
at intervals of about a month and completed within two years. 

It is only fair to say how very important an undertaking this 
is. Professor Whitney of Yale, the editor-in-chief, known to all 
philologists by his great acquirements and his valuable works, has 
had fifty expert associates, each a recognized authority in his own 
way. ‘The language of technology is to be represented fully. 
Each expert is reading the proofs of the entire work ; indeed the 
proofs are read by more than sixty people. For seven years not 
fewer than a hundred persons, and sometimes more, have been 
working upon this Dictionary. Trained readers have been 
searching the fields of English literature for words and uses of 
words and quotations. Over two thousand authors will be quoted, 
and it is understood that American books, and even the current 
literature of the magazines, have been liberally drawn upon. 
From the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica alone ten 
thousand new words have been drawn. The work altogether will 
contain about two hundred thousand words, not including useless 
compounds, and these will be illustrated by six thousand engrav- 


ings. 
88 * * * 


Proressors E. KAurzscu and A. Socin have recently brought 
out, (Freiburg, 1888), a new German translation of the Book of 
Genesis. This translation has two distinguishing features. It 
lays no claim to being literal, but has aimed at rendering the 
meaning, rather than the words of the Hebrew original ; and it is 
an attempt to make plain to the eye the results of the studies of 
the critical school with respect to the Book of Genesis. To effect 
this the translators have adopted eight different styles of type 
with which they indicate the various documents supposed by 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, Noeldeke, and others to be incor- 
porated in the text. For teaching purposes the book has no rival. 
Students can become more familiar with the result of the labors 
of the new school in a few hours, by studying this book, than if 
they were to read all the works which were published to prove 
the result. The translation shows most careful study and the foot 
notes, though not copious, are useful. 

* * * 


Ir is announced that the Inquirer newspaper of this city has 
practically changed hands, a controlling interest, (three-fifths), 
having been purchased by Mr. James Elverson, already well known 
in journalism as the publisher of two literary weeklies for popu- 
lar reading. The Inquirer, it is presumed, will now be pushed to 
the front rank of the morning dailies, Its Associated Press fran- 
chise gives it value for the enterprise. 








PERDITA DANCES. 
ROUNDEL TO MARY ANDERSON. 


ERDITA dances! now throw all 
The melodies of earth and sky 
Into one tuneful madrigal— 
Perdita dances ! 


How heavily would you or I 
Foot the free steps that, glancing, fall 
Like sunbeams where the sea-waves fly. 


So cluster round, with cry and call, 
And press not eagerly too nigh : 
See! while the world is held in thrall, 
Perdita dances ! 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





REVIEWS. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE WORK OF HERACLITUS of Ephesus “ On 
Nature.” Translated from the Greek Text by Bywater, 
with an Introduction Historical and Critical by G. T. W. Pat- 
rick, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the State University of 
Iowa. Pp. x.and 131. gr. 8vo. Baltimore: N. Murray. 1889. 

| er and Heraclitus would have been thought a queer juxta- 
position a quarter of a century ago. But since Hegel estab- 

lished himself in St. Louis, Plato in Jacksonville, and Schopen- 
hauer in Milwaukee, there is an end of such surprises. We under- 
stand that Dr. Patrick made the Ephesian philosopher a special 
theme of his studies, during his course in Baltimore, and this pub- 
lication might be described as his habilitations-schrift, on taking 


possession of his Western professorship. Heraclitus was called - 


‘the obscure’ even by the old Greeks. He is still more so to us, 
as we possess only fragments of his work torn from their connec- 
tion, and given a new setting w hich often is misleading. As a 
consequence those who like to read modern theories into the 
Greek philosophies have found him a favorite subject. The 
worst offenders are Hegel and his brilliant disciple Ferdinand 
Lassalle, better known as the founder of the Social-Democrats, 
who expounded Hegel’s understanding of Heraclitus into two big 
and erudite volumes. But the best of the German interpreters, 
Paul Schuster, has been too much carried away by love of system, 
and has tried to reconstruct the lost book ‘‘On Nature,” instead 
of contenting himself with a careful analysis of what is left of it. 

Dr. Patrick passes the modern interpreters in review—Teich- 
mullerand Edmund Pfleiderer as well as the three we have named, 
—and shows how much they have read into the text before them. 
He thus brings to light four fundamentally different views of what 
Heraclitus taught, each of them containing an element of truth, 
all of them inadequate. In his own view the Ephesian was first 
of all a prophet or preacher, hurling his oracles at the Ionian peo- 
ple with the vehemence of a Jewish Hosea. Hisone great lesson 
for his hearers was that ‘‘ the idea of the Universe implies at once 
absolute activity and perfect law,’””—terms which Dr. Patrick bor- 
rows from Dr. Cambpell’s exposition of Plato’s Theetetus as 
expressing the Ephesian prophet’s central thought. He labored 
to make this central thought intelligible to “the many,’ while 
expressing profound contempt for their stupidity, which led them 
to fix their eyes on lower facts, instead of raising them to this 
grand principle. Perhaps he moved them the less in this respect, 
as he was a pantheist. He had not taken the step Anaxagoras 
did, when he asserted the existence of a Reason which transcends 
the universe of sense, and thus led to that conception of purely 
spiritual existence, which has dominated later philosophy. His aim 
was to account for a universe, in which Reason was imminent as 
law, not one which Reason transcended as a personal Providence. 
Heuce the coincidence of much of his thought with that of philos- 
phers of the modern “scientific” school. In the universe so con- 
ceived he found movement constant and rest only relative and 
apparent,—the rest of balanced forces in tension. He discerned 
a law of the unity of opposites, a statement which sometimes has 
reference to those oppositions in nature, like day and night, which 
constantly succeed each other; and sometimes to those opposi- 
tions which arise from difference in the standpoint of observation ; 
in yet other cases to these which are simply correlatives whose 
unity is harmony. Thirdly he perceived in the universe a con- 
stant flux, which embraced all things for the gods downward, 
and left nothing permanent in the universe except mathe- 
matical relations, which constitute the universal Order. His 
ethics corresponded to these conceptions. Man’s perfection 


econsists in escaping from the individual to the universal, and 


thus sharing in that divine but impersonal Reason, which under- 
lies the order of existence. 

By taking one-half of what Heraclitus said, the Sophists 
found their starting-point for their doctrine of relativity. Socra- 
tes and Plato reacted against that, and sought a basis for perma- 
nence in the nature of man. He turned the eyes of the philoso- 
pher inward. For ages since his suggestions have dominated 
philosophic thought. Dr. Patrick thinks modern science will ef- 
— an opposite direction of research, and thus vindicate Hera- 
clitus. 





TurGoT. By Leon Say. Translated by Melville B. Anderson. 
[The Great French Writers: V.] Pp. 2381. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

It is rather extraordinary that nearly a century should have 
elapsed before any extended account of Turgot appeared in Eng- 
lish. Prof. Hodgson’s two lectures, Mr. Morley’s essay, and Prof. 
Flint’s sketch belong to our own times. None of the great Whig 


‘| essayists, who looked up to him as a forerunner of Adam Smith, 


honored his pure and noble character by more than a reference. 
Even Condorcet’s brief but admirable biography has not been 
translated to our knowledge, and the labors of later French wri- 
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ters have been equally neglected. It is to articles in Encyclope- 
dias and Dictionaries of Biography that the English reader owes 
what he knows of the man. 

M. Leon Say, as might be expected of the most eminent 
of French champions of Free Trade since the death of M. Cheva- 
lier, finds Turgot a very great man indeed, not only as a practical 
administrator of the affairs of the province of Limoges and of the 
national finances, but as a writer in economic questions. To his 
essay of a hundred paragraphs “ Ou the Formation and Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,” (1766), he ascribes more influence over Adam 
Smith’s great work which appeared ten years later than British 
students probably would admit. He finds his theories about 
money, labor, and freedom of trade almost if not altogether the 
last word to be spoken on these subjects. And he speaks of him 
as a man of our century rather than his own,—the founder of 
modern political economy. 

There is no doubt that Turgot represented both the best 
thought and the best practice of his century in economic matters. 
Even more distinctly than Adam Smith he was the leader of the 
great uprising against the needless and multiplied restraints upon 
trade and industry advocated by the school of Colbert, and against 
the shackles on the freedom of labor, which had existed since the 
Middle Ages. The conception of “ natural liberty,” which was 
the achievement of his century, he carried into the region of eco- 
nomics with even more consistency than did his French predeces- 
sors Quesnay and Gournay. And the changes he effected in 
French legislation on the grain-trade, and his abolition of the 
guild system, entitle him toa high place in the ranks of those econ- 
omists who have also been statesmen. 

So far it is impossible not to go with M. Say in his admira- 
tion of his hero. But he certainly mistakes the historical time of 
day when he speaks of Turgot as the economist of our century 
rather than hisown. As Mr. Leslie Stephen has pointed out, the 
real eighteenth century lasted until about 1830. Till that time its 
thoughts and ideas were dominant, its limitations all but inevita- 
ble. That year about marks the limit of Turgot’s dominance in 
that sphere of economic thought. Every advance made by the 
science since that time has been in limitation of the ideas he pro- 
claimed as of universal validity. His notion of the repercussion 
of taxation is now obsolete even with the Free Trade school. His 
theory: ‘* Money is a commodity like every other” has been dis- 
credited by Tooke and Newmarch, by Colwell, by R. H. Patter- 
son, by Laveleye. His ideas as to wages and the uselessness of 
labor combinations have been refuted by Thomton and abandoned 
by Mill. His notions as to the universal benefit of unrestricted 
trade have been exploded by the harsh experience of every nation 
which has tried that. 

It needs a much more discriminating writer than M. Say to 
do exact justice to Turgot’s place in history. His best chapters 
are those which describe his hero as first Intendant of Limoges 
and then Minister of Finances in the dark years of financial dis- 
tress before the Revolution. But even here he is less lively than 
a Frenchman is expected to be, and of course he does poor justice 
to Necker, Turgot’s great rival, whose acquaintance with practi- 
cal problems was much closer and more exact. But M. Say can 
not pardon a man whose book on the French corn-laws is still an 
arsenal on which the Protectionists draw. It also is a defect that 
M. Say sees little else than an economist in Turgot, while in truth 
he was one of the ablest of French writers in the philosophy of 
history. 





BETTER TIMES. Stories by the Author of ‘‘ The Story of Marga- 

ret Kent.” Pp. 400. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. 

The author of the stories in this volume was no novice in lit- 
erature when her remarkable novel ‘‘ Margaret Kent” made so 
strong an impression upon the public esteem. She had, in fact, 
done much excellent work, some of which is here presented to 
us. There are ten stories, originally published in prominent 
magazines,—the Atlantic, Appleton’s Journal, The Galaxy, and 
others,—and now collected to survive in their present shape for 
the delectation of a long line of readers. We say delectation ad- 
visedly, for their merits are much above the average of such 
work. All of them have vitality and human interest. In one or 
two the plot seems rather hackneyed, as for instance in ‘“ Miss 
Ruth,” where the rich young gentleman marries the governess, 
as he so often used to do, but whoever reads “‘ Miss Ruth” will re- 
alize how much force of movement there is in it, and how 
strongly the narrator upbears him upon the current of her story. 
One of the best, all in all, is “‘ The Story of a Silk Dress,”—it has 
so much variety of incident, such fertility of invention, so free 
an infusion of humor and humorous situations, and so happy a 
sketching of quaint characters. It would bear, we think, to be 
arranged asa “parlor comedy,” and would be very much more 
lively and interesting than many oifered us in that guise. 

The one which gives title to the volume, ‘‘ Better Times,” is 





full of dramatic situations, a strong, earnest story. Its plot is so 
much of a reminder of “‘ Margaret Kent’ that the reader will in- 
evitably think the latter a development of this more concise tale. 
But this is not a demerit at all: doubtless the reader of one will 
enjoy the other just as much as if the suggestions of a likeness 
were entirely absent. 

“These tales,” the author says in a brief Prefatory Note, 
“were written in the ‘ better times’? when she was younger, and 
“‘when stories made themselves out of instinct and sympathy, 
rather than from experience or observation, and when painstak- 
ing realism was not thought of”; but it must not be supposed 
from this that they have not been carefully constructed, or that 
they lack a true art. 





PREPARATORY FRENCH READER. By O. B. Super, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Language in Dickinson College. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

This book, as the author distinctly states in his preface, is in 
no sense a “ Classical French Reader,” but was prepared “ to meet 
the wants of teachers who believe in early and copious reading.” 
That there is need of such a book there can be no doubt, and an 
examination of this convinces us that the want is here well sup- 
plied. The stories are graded,—the earlier ones being quite easy, 
—and lead up gradually to the more difficult ones. The first five 
selections are translations from Hans Andersen—followed by one 
of Grimm’s Mauchen, “Snow white and Rose red.” We quite 
agree with the author that there can be no reasonable objection to 
introducing good translations of tales that may already be familiar 
to the reader in his mother tongue. It would surely be hard to 
find stories with a greater interest to the young reader than some 
of those touching tales of Andersen. 

Part II. of the book consists of stories by Erckmann-Chat- 
rian, Alexander Dumas pére, Alphonse Daudet, and others, and 
the book concludes with a few poems. The notes are excellent in 
every respect, and the book contains a good vocabulary in which 
an attempt is made to show, by difference in type, English words 
coming through the French. In paper and typography the pub- 
lishers have also done their share in making this one of the best 
French readers that we have yet seen. H. R. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


MONG their issues of handsome small books suitable for gifts 
at any season, Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Brother have 
a series of volumes of verse, in a very pretty cloth cover with an 
arabesque design in gilt. One of these is a collection of poems by 
“Carmen Sylva,” Queen Elizabeth of Rumania. They are about 
thirty in number, seventeen of them having been published pre- 
viously in the New York Independent. The translations were made 
and the little collection edited, by Mr. John Eliot Bowen, who 
prefixes an appreciative and interesting introductory sketch of 
the distinguished author. The Queen of Rumania was the prin- 
cess of Wied, (Neuwied), in Rhenish Prussia, and it was her great 
uncle Maximilian, prince of that house, who traveled so exten- 
sively in South America, and gave his splendid collection of the 
fauna of those regions to the American Museum of natural his- 
tory in New York City. Elizabeth was born in 1848, and wrote 
poetry at an early age: it was in 1869 that she married Prince 
Charles, and attained her present royal station. 

We continue our notes on recent issues of Cassell’s ten-cent 
“National Library.” ‘‘ Romeoand Juliet” makes one issue, to 
which Prof. Morley appends the old novel, ‘‘ Romeus and Juli- 
ette,” translated (1567) by William Painter, from the French of 
Boisteau, who himself copied and expanded the Italian story-tell- 
ers. Other issues are : (1) Dryden’s “ Discourses on Satire, and on 
Epic Poetry,” among our first good essays in general criticism, but 
one that while it is characterized by Dryden’s manliness and 
vigor, shows the limitations of the age in which Monsieur Boileau 
was the infallible pope of criticism. (2) Wilhelm Meinhold’s won- 
derful tale, ‘‘ The Amber Witch,” a tale which must lose much in 
any translation, and does lose a great deal in that of Lady Duff- 
Gordon, but which even in that has secured a classic place in our 
literature. (8) Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living,” Vol. I.,a book 
whose graphic and elegant style and fulness of matter have made 
it a Christian classic, and insured it a wide range of popularity 
even with those who eschew devotional literature generally. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company have put Miss Rives’s “ The 
Quick or the Dead” into a neat cloth-bound volume, and have 
prefixed a portrait of the author,—a very good one, if we may 
judge from others that have been published. We hardly need ex- 
press here a judgment as to the qualities of the novel itself; it is 
probable that it has served to introduce its author more widely 
than books of greater merit would have done, and that the inter- 
est in it, since the first flurry of criticism has passed, will be but 
temperate. 
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“Fragoletta,” by the writer who elects to call herself “ Rita,” 
is another of the fluent, highstrung pieces of fiction, not unsuc- 
cessful copies of the mannerisms of ‘ Ouida” and Rhoda Brough- 
ton, which came from the press in their days in such bewildering 
volume. “ Fragoletta” opens quietly—-the heroine is half Italian, 
half English—but mounts steadily and rapidly into hysterics, from 
which thereafter there is no relief. Hidden treasure, mine-explo- 
sions, broken hearts, furious passages of love (so called), ending of 
course in the death of the pert miss who is supposed to set these 
absurd wheels in motion—these things make up this ‘ Novel,” 
in which there is nothing novel at all, nor useful, nor wholesome, 
nor worth printing. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

+ ee address of Dr. Daniel G. Brinton at the opening of the 

Browning Society in this city, on November 12, has been 
published in pamphlet form, with the title “‘ Facettes of Love.” 
His theme is that the test of a poet’s power is his ability to handle 
powerfully and faithfully the passions of the human heart, and 
especially that called Jove. He analyses Browning’s treatment of 
the subject, and gives numerous citations from his poetry. 

The auctioneer’s handbills announcing the great sale of the 
Rand-Avery Company’s printing establishment at Cambridge, 
were issued last week, and the catalogue, which has required the 
steady work of forty persons skilled in printing for weeks, was an- 
nounced to be ready on the 22nd. The sale will begin on the 
28th, and continue daily. The breaking-up of this large, and for 
many years prosperous concern is a calamity of business which it 
seems ought to have been averted by reasonable compromise of 
interests. The plant is said to have cost, from first to last, over a 
million of dollars and represented the accumulations of forty- 
eight years. There were seventeen cylinder presses in the book 
room, three of them built to order by Potter, last February, and 
said to be “‘ the three largest presses ever purchased at one time.” 
In the job-room there were over nine hundred different styles of 
type, and twenty presses. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish a volume of 
the late Asa Gray’s reviews of botanical literature during the past 
fifty years, selected and edited by Prof. C. S. Sargent. 

Prof. Max Miller is preparing for publication his first course 
of Gifford Lectures, recently concluded, on “‘ Natural Religion.” 

Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” edited and 
annotated by J. E. Wetherell, is to be published by D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will publish in February “An Introduc- 
tion to the Poetry of Robert Browning,” by William John Alex- 
ander, Ph. D. The list of Browning critical literature will soon 
be formidable. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in press ‘“‘An Hour with Del- 
sarte,” a study of elocutionary expression, by Anna Morgan of 
the Chicago Conservatory. 

From the summary of English publishing, given by the Lon- 
don Publishers’ Circular it appears that the total number of books 
issued has risen from 5,686 in 1887 to 6,591 in 1888—an increase of 
nearly 1,000. This has been due partly, no doubt, to an increas- 
ing demand by a larger reading public, but chiefly, the Pall Mall 
Gazette thinks, to the cheapness of paper. The fact is that the 
book market is affected by agricultural, almost as much as by lit- 
erary, causes. 

“ Vagabond Tales” is the title of a volume by H. H. Boyesen, 
which D. Lothrop & Co. have in press. 

George Barry, of Philadelphia, will publish in parts, by sub- 
scription, “‘ The Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United 
States,” an exhaustive and costly work which has been in pre- 
paration for the past two years. The biographical sketches have 
been written by Maurice F. Egan. There will be 82 steel engraved 
portraits and numerous exterior and interior views of all the 
cathedrals and episcopal residences in the United States. 

One of Mr. Punch’s themes for the New Year is addressed to 
the Literary Man, who is advised to “ resolutely avoid making the 
most distant reference to ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’” Mr. 
Punch will next have to issue a similar edict against ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.”’ 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is to lecture on Shelley before the 
Yale Literary Club. 

A folio edition-de-luxe of the works of Hogarth, to include sixty 
engravings from the original plates, is to be published soon at 
Vienna. 

Mr. Ruskin’s professional life at Oxford will not be dealt with 
in his autobiography; he intends to give it a book all to itself. 
He could never have accomplished so much work were it not for 





his habit of early rising. Most of his writing has been done by 
early candle-light. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has attained the distinction of having 
disputes about the country of her origin. The Tasmanians claim 
her as one of them by birth, and her father, Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
holds an educational appointment there. His wife was Governor 
Sorell’s daughter. A brother of Mrs. Ward, a New Zealand 
schoolmaster, strives to follow in the footsteps of his famous 
grandfather, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 

A Leipzig publisher announces the speedy publication of pre- 
viously imprinted letters from Wagner to Theodore Whliz, Wil- 
liam Fischer, and Ferdinand Heine. 

Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, wife of Rossiter Johnson, has 
written a novel which the Appletons will soon publish, entitled 
“‘ Raleigh Westgate, or Epimenides in Maine.” 

The last essays of Richard Jefferies, collected by his widow, 
entitled ‘‘ Field and Hedgerow,” will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Longmans. 

“Harvest,” the new work by “John Strange Winter,” will be 
published by the London Hansom Cab Company. It will be larger 
than any of the previous works of this author. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company have just sent out a new 
work by Frances Courtenay Baylor, entitled ‘“‘A Shocking Exam- 
ple and Other Sketches.” The book contains fifteen stories, 
which are marked by the same brilliancy and originality which 
brought Miss Baylor’s previous works, ‘‘ On Both Sides” and ‘‘ Be- 
hind the Blue Ridge,” to wide notice. 

Messrs, Macmillan & Co. are going to publish immediately a 
novel by Miss Margaret Lee, an American writer, bearing on the 
subject of Divorce, and having the title “ Faithful and Unfaith- 
ful.” The Athenzum says it has had the eminent good fortune 
of attracting the notice of Mr. Gladstone, and that it will proba- 
bly be commented on by him in one of the magazines. 

The Worthington Company announces that, desiring to de- 
vote itself hereafter exclusively to the importing, manufacturing 
and publishing business, it has decided to sell out its retail book 
department. 

John Murray (London) announces that Mr. Courthorpe’s bi- 
ography of Pope is in the press. 

Mme. Marwedel, the distinguished Kindergartner, has pre- 
pared a series of games and charts for home and school use based 
on the most approved principles of Kindergarten training and in- 
tended to connect manual training with the home and primary 
school. These games and charts are also arranged to teach form 
and color. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, will put these valuable ed- 
ucational aids on the market at once. 

The Rev. Cuthbert Southey, who died at Penrith, Wales, re- 
cently, was the last surviving son of the poet. 

F. W. Christern, New York, will be the American agent of 
Santa-Anna Néry’s elaborate work on Brazilian folk-lore, now 
being published in Paris. A preface has been furnished for the 
book by Prince Roland Bonaparte. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, about March Ist, 
“ Profit-Sharing: a Study in the Evolution of the Wages Sys- 
tem,” by Nicholas P. Gilman. It will be the first comprehensive 
work on the subject in the English language, and will give a his- 
tory of the numerous efforts toward a solution of labor difficulties 
through this promising method. 

The title of Mrs. Mona Caird’s new novel, to be published 
shortly by Triibner, is “‘ The Wooing of Israel.” 

Messrs, Longmans are to publish Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Cleo- 
patra,” now being extensively printed in newspaper “ syndicates”’ 
on both sides the Atlantic. ‘‘Cleopatra’’ is believed to be Mr. 
Haggard’s best piece of work. 

An authorized translation of Dr. Geffcken’s ‘‘ Pen Sketches 
of the British Empire,” will shortly be published by Sampson 
Low & Co. The translation is by Mr. 8S. J. MacMullan and a pre- 
face has been written for the English edition by Dr. Geffcken. 

The printing of the revised version of the Malagasy Bible has 
been completed after fifteen years’ arduous toil on the great work. 
The London Missionary Society authorized the undertaking and 
Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons, the London printers, have carried 
it to a successful conclusion. 

“Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and New Guinea,” by Sherman F. Denton, Artist to the 
United States Fish Commission, Washington, D. C., with ample 
illustrations by the author, now in press of Lee & Shepard, will, it 
is believed be a work of interest and intrinsic worth. 

Three new editions of ‘“ The Ingoldsby Legends,” of varying 
quality and price, are announced by Routledge & Sons. 
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“Tempted by the Devil, Passages in the Life of a Kabbalist,”’ 
is the title of a book of an uncommon sort to be shortly produced 
by Cupples & Hurd. It has been translated from the German of 
August Becker by M. W. MacDowall. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


tee new Philadelphia monthly, Poet-Lore, whose announce- 
ment we have spoken of, makes an excellent first impression. 
It bears a general resemblance to the model set in Shakespeariana— 
in typography, size, organization of editorial departments, etc.,— 
but its pictured heading and other little cuts give it a new look, 
also. Moreover, Poet-Lore has a wider scope than Shakespeariana, 
the latter being altogether devoted to the Bard of Avon while the 
new comer proposes to pay equal attention to Browning and 
Shakespeare, as well as to give itself to the “Comparative study of 
Literature.” The first number (January) is rather overweighted 
with a paper by Dr. D. G. Brinton, “ Facettes of Love, from Brown- 
ing,” which fills nearly half the magazine. Other leading articles 
are “A Study in Shakespeare’s Fairy Rythms,” by Charlotte 
Pendleton, and “ A New Willow Song,” by Helen A. Clarke. The 
Departments, Society, Reports, etc., are well edited. 

Shakespeariana, for its part, does not appear at all taken back 
by its lively rival. The January number, (issued in New York), is 
outon time, and contains good matter. Articles of importance in it 
are ‘*‘ Medico-Shakespearean Fanaticism,’’ by B. Rush Field, M. 
D., and “ Titus Adronicus”? by Appleton Morgan. It would ap- 
pear, by the way, that Mr. Morgan had quite given over his anti- 
Shakespeare heresies. 

Mr. James Redpath is about to sever his connection with the 
North American Review. He is to go to Ireland to represent an 
American newspaper syndicate. 

Mr. Samuel Goldberg has been appointed receiver of the 
American Magazine Company, by Justice Patterson of the New 
York Supreme Court. 

Géréme, the distinguished French artist, has assisted in the 
preparation of an article on himself which will appear in the Feb- 
ruary Century—the “ Midwinter” number. He has supplied the 
author, Mrs. Hering, with a little autobiography which she has 
translated for the magazine. 

The Judge Publishing Company claims that the sale of the 
novel, ‘‘ Napoleon Smith,” written by A.S. Worden and W 
Arkell, has almost equalled the circulation of “ Mr. Barnes of 
New York.” 

The Boston Commonwealth has discarded the folio make-up 
and now comes out a sixteen-page weekly. The staff has been 
enlarged and several new departments added. After Mr. Charles 
W. Slack’s death the paper was for a short time owned by Messrs. 
Thayer & Washburn. It was then purchased by Mr. G. S. Peck, 
and for the past three years has been under the editorial charge of 
his wife, Mrs. Georgia A. Peck. 

La Jeune Fille is the title'of a new magazine which the Queen 
of the Belgians has founded for young readers of her own sex. 
The Queen herself is to write for it under the pseudonym of 
‘“‘Madame Royer,” and the Princess Clementine, her daughter, 
will also write as ‘‘ Marthe d’Orney.” The Queen of Rumania 
(“Carmen Sylva’’) will be a leading contributor. 

Mr. Eliot Lord, in the Harvard Monthly, thinks that Harvard 
would do well to have an editorial professor, who should give 
proper instruction in the elementary work connected with the 
make-up of the modern newspaper, and that to a certain degree, 
this education might prepare young men for a successful begin- 
ning on the newspaper. 

The Literary News prints in its January number a portrait of 
Mrs. Stowe which will be followed next month by one of Mrs. 
Burnett. It is contemplated in the course of the year to publish 
portraits of Lowell, Warner, Howells, Aldrich, Stockton, Bur- 
roughs, Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and others. 

Thirty-seven pages of Harper’s Magazine for February are de- 
voted to an essay on ‘ The Work of John Ruskin,” by one of the 
masters of creative criticism, Dr. Charles Waldstein. The publi- 
cation of a work of the length and character of this article in a 
popular magazine shows originality and appreciative knowledge 
of what a large portion of the public demands. 








ART. 
THE EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 


HE 59th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts was opened to the public on Thursday last. 
There are 359 pictures, including water colors and drawings, and 
ten pieces of sculpture. The contributors are mostly from this 








city and vicinity, very few New York and Boston artists of re- 
pute being represented. The collection is in the main well ar- 
ranged and reflects credit on the Hanging Committee, whose 
onerous labors are rarely noticed except by those who think their 
pictures have not been so well placed as they should be. It may 
be as well to repeat what has been said before now, that the 
Hanging Committee of an Academy Exhibition labors under a 
disadvantage in having to deal with the students’ work of the 
Academy schools. The school-studies are not pictures but they 
are treated as such and are hung with the other contributions. 
There ,is some attempt to group them together, but the line of 
separation is not broad enough to be recognized by ordinary ob- 
servation. This gives the whole collection a miscellaneous and 
unlimited appearance, and has the effect of lowering the standard 
of merit, an especial misfortune this season, as the standard at 
best is none too high. 

The school-exhibits are not very creditable, and show a marked 
falling off as compared with last year’s, both in quantity and 
quality. The First Toppan prize was awarded to Jennie D. 
Wheeler, and the Second to Miss Louisa Wood. The Mary 
Smith Prize went to Miss Elsie W. Roberts. 

Portraiture is the strongest department of the exhibition. 
The best work shown is in this walk of art and is contributed by 
the women, Mrs.Anna Lea Merrit, Miss Alice Barber, Miss Cecelia 
Beaux, and Miss Gabriel D. Clements. Our city may well be proud 
of these names, and although the only guild organization here, 
the Philadelphia Art Club, expressly excludes them from the 
honors and advantages of membership, it would be difficult to find 
within the club an equal number who have done as much to up- 
hold the credit of the craft, at home and abroad. It is a hopeful 
sign of the times that interest in portraiture is increasing in this 
community and that our artists are ready and able to respond to 
it. The greatest work of art in America and one of the greatest 
in the world, is a portrait, that known as “The Gilder” by Rem- 
brandt, now in possession of Mr. William Schaus, of New York. 
The portraits in the Academy are not great works of art but they 
are the best works there, and are painted in the right spirit, the 
spirit of simplicity and truth, and they show good progress in the 
right direction. 

The place of honor is given to Charles Sprague Pearce, pro- 
perly enough, his historic-genre entitled “Ste. Genievéve” being 
the most important composition in the collection, though not by a“ 
long way so good an example as this artist has shown at the 
Academy in former years. The other noticeable compositions 
are “ Venetian Bead Stringers,” by Robert Blum, “The Conva- 
lescent,” by Frank Enders, ‘‘ On the Way to the Grand Prix,” by 
Childe Hassam, “In the Studio,” by Frank L. Kirkpatrick, ‘ La- 
voir in the Gatanais,” by Amanda B. Sewell, and a cattle piece 
by Wm. H. Howe. 

Landscape art is not very well represented though there are 
a few remarkably good pictures. William Sartain has two, No. 
201 of the Catalogue being especially interesting. Carl Weber 
and C. Philip Weber contribute handsomely, the former showing 
unusual strength. E. Leon Durand’s “Port of Antwerp,” Warren C, 
Eaton’s “ Hay Harvest,” Thomas B. Craig’s ‘‘ Midsummer Day,” D. 
Jerome Elwell’‘s “Moonrise at Antwerp,” Birge Harrison’s “ Octo- 
ber” and “Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ Chas. Linford’s ‘‘ Low- 
land Woods,” F.K. M. Rehn’s “ Surging Sea,” and W. T. Richards’ 
“‘An Iron Coast” constitute the main attraction in this depart- 
ment, the last named being the leading work. 

A collection of architectural drawings and decorative work 
is exhibited under the auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and of the T Square Club. 

As per custom, the artists contributing to this exhibition are 
expected to nominate a Jury of Selection and Hanging Commit- 
tee for the 60th Annual Exhibition of the Academy, to be held in 
1890. The contributors are requested by the Academy to meet for 
this purpose on Thursday, March 7th, at 2 p. m. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


— remarkable work of Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, of Cambridge, 

Mass., on ‘‘ The Butterfles of the Eastern U. S. and Canada, 
with especial Reference to New England,” has appeared in its 
first part as announced some time since‘in these columns. The 
work upon the chromo-lithographs was done by Messrs. Sinclair 
& Son, of Philadelphia, and the result is a model of careful and 
artistic workmanship. An appreciative and very favorable review 
of the work appeared in London Nature of Dec. 27th, 1888. The 
author considers that Mr. Scudder’s work is one of which Ameri- 
cans may well be proud, and one that marks a distinct advance in 
the grade of entomological literature. The only unfavorable criti- 
cism noticed was upon the nomenclature adopted in the work. 
Mr. Scudder is said to possess views on this subject peculiar to 
himself, so that out of 76 generic names of butterflies occurring 
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in New England, only 20 are in general use, and many more have 
been ignored generally by recent writers. The specific names, 
however, conform to usage, thus rendering the deviations in the 
generic names of slight importance. 

At the annual meeting of the Paris Academy of Science on 
Dec. 24th, the Bordin prize, awarded for perfecting the theory of 
the movement of a solid body, was awarded to Madame Sophia 
Kovalevsky, a professor at Stockholm University. 

A writer in a recent number of the Vienna Journal of Rail- 
roads calls attention to the fact that the railroad system of Europe 
is practically complete, with the exception of Turkey. It is no 
longer possible to build trunk lines that will not be parallel to ex- 
isting lines or which will repay the investment of capital. Money 
has of late years been generally placed in the building of branches 
and feeders to the main lines. As this outlet for capital seeking 
investment is comparatively limited, the writer indicates that Asia 
and Africa will be the next field for railroad building. The Trans- 
caspian railroad and the projected Siberian trans-continental line 
sufficiently support this observation as regards Asia. In Africa 
considerable progress in the building of railways has already been 
made. Algiers already has 1,200 miles of railroad ; the chain of 
Englisk Colonies on the Cape of Good Hope are connected by 
rail; and the Belgians will soon construct a road on the southern 
side of the Congo which will open up the interior. Surveys have 
also been made on a railroad from Suakin to Berber, about 280 
miles, intended to reach the Soudan and the navigable waters of 
the Upper Nile. The French are now building a road from the 
upper part of the Senegal river to the head waters of the Niger, 
and several other lines are projected. 

Some careful and hence valuable experiments have lately 
been made on the Great Eastern Railway, England, at the Strat- 
ford works, testing the practicability of using liquid fuel on ordi- 
nary locomotives. The comparisons of coal and liquid fuel were 
made in two locomotives, one burning coal, the other burning oil, 
by a system invented by Mr. Holden. Both engines ran for six 
days and over the same distance; the oil-burning engine con- 
sumed 24,800 Ibs. of fuel; the coal-burning engine, 27,738; cost 
$33.99 and $44.33 respectively. The Engineering Journal thinks 
Mr. Holden’s system one of great promise, and comments on the 


. particular advantage of the system which enables the locomotive 


to revert to coal burning at once if found necessary. 

Professor Brackett, of Princeton College, recently delivered a 
lecture before the New York Electric Club, which follows up the 
theory held by Prof. Oliver Lodge in England, to the effect that 
light consists of electro-magnetic vibrations of a short period. 
According to this theory a great deal of energy is wasted in our 
ordinary methods of illumination, as only a few of the periods 
produced are suitable for illumination. The occurrence of phos- 
phorescent substances and animals in nature argues that light is 
possible with little or no heat. Prof. Brackett believes that he 
can solve the problem by producing the necessary vibrations in a 
magnetic field by means ofa beam of ordinary sunlight. This in- 
volves the transmission of light from places where the sun is shin- 
ing to places where it is not. Science regards a solution of the 
problem as not impossible, but indicates that the objection to 
Prof. Brackett’s plan is that vibrations of such rapidity as those of 
light cannot be transmitted along any conductor now known. 

A correspondent of the London Times writes that he has 
found 69 different species of wild flowers in bloom during last 
December. The unusual openness of the season has been at- 
tended with like results in some parts of this country. The cor- 
respondent writes from Hardingham, near Norfolk. 

At the last meeting of the Paris Academy of Science a meth- 
od was described which will enable castaways to extract nutri- 
ment from the ocean. During the recent voyage of the vessel 
Hirondelle to the North Atlantic, trial was made of certain appli- 
ances which extract the small marine fauna from the water in 
quantities sufficient to maintain human life. These marine fauna 
exist in great abundance in the Atlantic, and probably in all warm 
and temperate marine waters. 

The Russian Geographical Society has been making some 
study of those isolated and peculiar people, the Lapps. It is 
found that there has been no material decrease in the numbers of 
these people for many years, although many are absorbed by in- 
termarriage with the Finns. Of the total of 28,000 Lapps, 25,000 
live in Norway and Sweden, and the remainder in Russia and 
Finland. The latter are only half nomadic, and a school has been 
opened among them. The Lapps live in the North as far as the 
62d degree of latitude, a few being found still nearer the pole. 
Their chief occupation is sea-fishery, though many devote their 


‘time to the care of herds of reindeer. As a people they have 


been compelled to migrate farther and farther north by the Finns, 
who are pressing forward, clearing the forests for settlement and 





grazing purposes. Many of the traditions of the Finns relate to 
battles fought with the Lapps over disputed territory. 








THE BROWNING SOCIETYS PROCEEDINGS. 


i io progress of literary and critical study in Philadelphia is so 
remarkable that it attracts attention elsewhere. A state- 
ment of the work of the Browning Society, by Mr. H. 8. Morris, 
published in Poet-Lore, the new monthly of Miss Porter and Miss 
Clarke, awakens the New York Sun, which prints the statement 
in full, and comments upon it at some length. The Sun thinks 
Poet- Lore shows an inclination to obscure Shakespeare by enlarg- 
ing Browning, but we judge there is no serious danger of this. 

The Browning Society held its regular fortnightly meeting, 
(making the seventh of the series), on Monday evening (21st), in 
the parlors of the First Unitarian Church. The attendance was 
very large and apparently is increasing. The reading was from 
‘* Paracelsus,” Act. [V., by Mrs. Lewis Johnson and Prof. Hoxie. 
Miss Helen A. Clarke gave the paper of the evening on “ Brown- 
ing’s Musical Poems” namely: ‘A Toccata of Galuppis,” ‘‘ Mas- 
ter Hugue’s of Saxe-Gotha,” ‘‘Abt Vogler,” and the “ Par- 
ley with Charles Avison.” A short paper by Mrs. Eliza S. 
Turner was read by Mrs. Thorpe, in which Browning’s 
usage of unconventional words was criticised. A contribu- 
tion by Prof. Bengarth on some verbal aspects of Browning 
was read by him and the meeting adjourned without the usual 
discussion, owing to the time taken by the very interesting pa- 
pers. The next meeting will be held February 4, when Prof. 
Henry 8S. Pancoast will speak upon “ Luna.” 








CRITICAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
LOVE THE TEST OF POETS AND POETRY. 
Dr. D. G. Brinton’s Address to Browning Society, (Philad’a). 

SoME uniform test we must have, some common measure to 
apply to poets great and small; not, indeed, depending on it 
alone, but on it as, ‘after all, the truest test for our individual 
selves. You will find among art critics that the one selects color, 
the other compusition, the third chiaro-oscuro, and so on, as his 
main guide in judging paintings. So in poetry; some choose 
rhythm, others simplicity, others moral or intellectual expression, 
as a standard for estimating a writer’s claim to the crown of bays. 

I do not undervalue these tests; they are all good in their 
way ; but my test is different from any of them; and it is my in- 
tention this evening to see if I cannot persuade you that it is bet- 
ter a any of them, by applying it to the poet whom we meet 
to study. 

I wil tell you this my test in two words, as the French say. 
To me, he is the greatest poet who, in measured melody, most 
powerfully and faithfully portrays the passions of the human 
heart, and of all passions, that one, universal, intense, all-embrac- 
ing, which we call love. This is to me the Holy Grail. 

And here let me explain under what limitations I use this neb- 
ulous word, love. I confine it to that longing which one person- 
ality, real or supposed, creates in another. You will see that this 
excludes all materialisms, as the love of money or localities; and 
all abstractions, as the love of justice or of travel. Love is rooted 
in personality; it is the desire of one individual for and toward 
another, be the latter divine or human, existent or but dreamed 
of. Iam persuaded that not only will you agree with me in this 
cardinal limitation, but that you will grant that a true poet could 
conceive the passion in no other sense. 





RELATIONS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Erastus Wiman in North American Review. 

THE Canadian question forces itself upon the public mind for 
adjustment; and, aside from serious complications, involving the 
relations with a European power, whose navy is the only menace 
this country may fear, the circumstances of the hour make it im- 
perative that at last a policy must be decided upon, continental in 
its character, and continental in its consequences. The strange 
sense of limitation that thus early in the history of the United 
States is felt when there is no more new territory to occupy ; the 
necessity that exists for the widest field for supply of wants that 
brook no refusal, as in lumber, non-phosphorus iron ores, coal, 
fresh-water fish in the Northwest, phosphates, barley, and other 
products, either peculiar to Canada or geographically essential to 
local progress and local convenience: the serious unsettled rail- 
way transportation problem, involving the possible discontinu- 
ance of the interstate-commerce laws, or the destruction of profit 
to American railway systems running East and West; the future 
destination of immigration, so as not to completely politically ex- 
tinguish the American ; the worn-out fishery dispute; the canal 
discrimination ; a free St. Lawrence to supplement a free Missis- 
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sippi—all these are questions too important to remain in chaos. 
But, in addition to all these, is the necessity that arises out of the 
recent triumph of the Republican party, that a policy should act- 
uate its leaders, commensurate with its greatness? . . . . 

It is submitted, however, that the almost universal conclusion 
reached in the public mind, that Canada should form a part of the 
Union, should be revised. Usually there are two parties to a bar- 
gain ; in this case the parties number three—the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. Whether the latter is quite ready for 
extension over the entire continent, comprising 40 per cent. of her 
empire, of the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
which in former years she struggled so vainly to defeat, may well 
be doubted. Whether the people of Canada themselves, treated 
by the mother country with all the affectionate consideration born 
of experience with her elder wayward daughter, are ready to 
sever the slender ties that bind them to British connection, even 
for material advantages, is by no means certain. Indeed, to many 
it would appear that no revolution in sentiment could possibly be 
greater than the changes which would be necessary to bring about 
a willingness on the part of the Canadians to forfeit their loyalty 
and the many advantages which in their form of government 
they possess. A political union, to those best informed, seems 
most difficult and distant. To these, however, a commercial 
union which, so far as trade and commerce is concerned, would be 
just as advantageous, is among the early attainable possibilities. 





MR. HOWELLS ON WALT WHITMAN. 
W. D. Howells in Harper's Magazine. 

Mr. WALT WHITMAN calls his latest book ‘‘ November 
Boughs,” and in more ways than one it testifies and it appeals be- 
yond the letter to the reader’s interest. For the poet the long 
fight is over; he rests his cause with what he has done; and we 
think no one now would like to consider the result without re- 
spect, without deference, even if one cannot approach it with en- 
tire submission. It is time, certainly, while such a poet is still 
with us, to own that his literary intention was as generous as his 
spirit was bold, and that if he has not. accomplished all he in- 
tended, he has been a force that is b¥ no means spent. Apart 
from the social import of his first book (‘without yielding an inch, 
the working-man and working-woman were to be in my pages 
from first to last’), he aimed in it at the emancipation of poetry 
from what he felt to be the trammels of rhyme and metre. He 
did not achieve this; but he produced a new kind in literature, 
which we may or may not allow to be poetry, but which we can- 
not deny is something eloquent, suggestive, moving, with a law- 
less, formless beauty of its own. He dealt literary convention- 
ality one of those blows which eventually show as internal in- 
juries, whatever the immediate effect seems to be. He made it 
possible for poetry hereafter to be more direct and natural than 
hitherto; the hearing which he has braved nearly half a century 
of contumely and mockery to win would now be granted on very 
different terms to a man of his greatness. This is always the way ; 
and it is always the way that the reformer (perhaps in helpless 
confession of the weakness he shares with all humankind) cham- 
pions some error which seems as dear to him as the truth he was 
born to proclaim. 

Walt Whitman was not the first to observe that we are all 
naked under our clothes, but he was one of the greatest, if not 
the first, to preach a gospel of nudity; not as one of his Quaker 
ancestry might have done for a witness against the spiritual 
nakedness of his hearers, but in celebration of his five senses and 
their equal origin with the three virtues of which the greatest is 
charity. His offense, if rank, is quantitatively small; a few lines 
at most; and it is one which the judicious pencil of the editor 
will some day remove from him, though for the present he “ takes 
occasion to confirm those lines with the settled convictions and 
deliberate renewals of thirty years.’”’ We hope for that day, not 
only because it will give to all a kind in poetry which none can 
afford to ignore, and which his cherished lines bar to most of those 
who read most in our time and country, but because we think the 
five senses do not need any celebration. In that duality which 
every thoughtful person must have noticed composes him, we be- 
lieve the universal experience is that the beast half from first to 
last is fully able to take care of itself. But it is a vast subject, 
and, as the poet says, “it does not stand by itself; the vitality of 
it is altogether in its relations, bearings, significance.” In the 
meanwhile we can assure the reader that these “‘November Boughs” 
are as innocent as so many sprays of apple blossom, and that he 
may take the book home without misgiving. 





IF NOT POETS THEN HUMORISTS. 

W. D. Howells in Harper’s Magazine. 
Ir the American we speak and write shall incidentally be- 
come as different in its vocabulary from the English of the schol- 





asticists as the rehabilitated Norse is from the Danish, we do not 
think that will be cause for grief, but the contrary. From its 
grammatical simplicity and inflexibility our language on the im- 
aginative and critical side is always in danger of becoming pov- 
erty-stricken ; any one who employs it to depict or to characterize 
finds the phrases thumbed over and worn and blunted with inces- 
sant use, and experiences a joy in the bold locutions which these 
writers report from the lips of the people, where it is still alive. 
In fact it is in our humorists that the American spirit is most truly 
reflected ; and if they are grotesque and extravagant, it is because 
most Americans are mostly so. We are not so much discouraged, 
therefore, when Mr. Gosse denies us a great poet, as we should be 
if he refused us a great humorist. But this we are sure that he 
would never think of doing; and in our security we are tempted 
to a upon him and ask, “ Has England produced a great hu- 
moris 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
A SHOCKING EXAMPLE AND OTHERSKETCHES. By Frances Courtenay Bay- 
lor. Pp. 364. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
LIFE OF VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. By Arthur Hassell, M.A. Pp. 237. 
$0.75. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
FRAGOLETTA. A Novel. By “ Rita.’’ Pp. 295. 


$0.25. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. ali sori 








DRIFT. 


lage New York Tribune has been examining the official returns to see how 

many voters represent each elector, in the Northern and in certain 
Southern States. Divide the total vote of each State by the number of its 
electoral votes, and this is the number of votes represented by one electoral 
vote in the following States : 


Pennsylvania, 34,230 
Indiana, 35,796 
Ohio, . A 36,537 
New York, . 36,587 
Minnesota, . ; 37,612 
Michigan, . " ; 40,113 


- ; P ; , : 

Applying the same process to the vote of certain Southern States, we 
ig the following as the number of votes represented by one electoral 
vote : 


Alabama, 17,511 
Florida, 16,655 
Louisiana, 14,485 
Mississippi, . 12,845 
Georgia, ; d - 11,902 
South Carolina, . zi : 8,840 


It appears by this that the worst offender of all is South Carolina, and 
that Georgia stands next. The Tribune proceeds with a demonstration that 
in the States where the negroes are allowed their rights, they come to the 
polls and vote, and that there the Republican strength increases in a ratio 
greater than the total vote. Thus, the growth of the total vote is shown in 
five States having fairly free elections: 


1876. 1888. Increase. 
Arkansas, 38,669 57,197 47 per cent. 
North Carolina, 108,417 134,784 24 per cent, 
Tennessee, 89,556 138,988 55 per cent. 
Virginia, 99,558 150,438 57 per cent. 
Texas, 44,803 88,280 97 per cent. 


These figures make a surprising contrast to those from Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, which show a decrease in 
the Republican vote ranging all the way from 16 to 84 per cent. Now see 
how the Republicans stand in these same States: 


Increase of Republi- Increase of total 
can vote since 1876. vote since 1876. 
Arkansas, 47 per cent. 60 per cent. 
North Carolina, 24 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Tennessee, 55 per cent. 36 per cent. 
Virginia, 57 per cent. 29 per cent. 


n 


‘exas, 97 per cent. 138 per cent. 
; All these figures, remarks the Tribune, go to show the astonishing vital- 
ity of the Republican party, even under conditions that are not favorable. 
They completely dispose of the theory that the disappearance of the Repub- 
lican vote in half a dozen Southern States is due to natural causes. 





The French vintage last year was a larger one than there has been since 
1880, but it is rather disappointing to note that the yield was largest in the 
southern districts, which produce the common wine of the country, while 
the Burgundy and Champagne districts were very badly favored, both as re- 
gards the quantity and probable quantity of their vintage. It is true that 
the Bordeaux vintage is very much larger than it has been for some time, 
but considering that more than 150,000,000 gallons of wine were imported 
into that part of France from Spain, the prospect of getting pure claret, as 
we call Bordeaux wines, is not much improved. France has, since the ap- 
pearance of the phylloxera, become a wine-importing country, for while 
fourteen or fifteen years ago imports were only 14,000,000 gallons and ex- 
ports 70,000,000, the former now exceed 250,000,000 gallons, while exports 
dropped last year to less than 50,000,000. 





Briious DisorDERS, LIVER CoMPLAINTS, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etc. 
are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$2,500,000. 
$5,000,000. 


OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, Puna. 





Capital, Full Paid, . 
Capital Authorized, - 





Transacts a general Banking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to check as in any bank. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 

Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . e ° « $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 


First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are poner negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 


$3,000,000. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’] Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company, in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 








from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 








Tse INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a general Banking busin 


ess. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Bills of ee on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Fre: ie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS : 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. Entity! HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMIC. "7 Ly T. WISTAR BROWN, 


drawi 
res et 





COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 


TREATMENT BY INHALATION. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 








M5 
1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa 


For Comsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 
pepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 








“The Compound eng Treatment,” Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., Phila’da, have been 
using for the last seventeen years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is so condensed and made port- 
able that it is sent all over the world. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer 
to the following named well-known persons who h 
tried their Treatment. ” uta 
Hon. WM. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rey. Victor L. ConRAD, Ed, Luth. Observer, Phila. 
Rey. CHARLES W. CUSHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hon. WM. PENN NIxon, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. WoRTHINTON, Ed. New South, Birm’ham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. VRooMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 
Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMIRE, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R. 8S. VOORHEES, New York City. 
Mr. E. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 
Mr. FRANK SIDDALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 
EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 B’ way, N. Y., Ed. Phila. Photo. 
FIDELIA M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Isl’ds. 
ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 
Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico 
Mrs. EMMA CooPER, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, C. A. 
J. Cops, Ex-Vice Consul, Casablanca, Morocco. 
M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Jas. MooRE, Sup’t Police, Blandford, Dorsetshire, Eng. 
JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the U. 8. 





“* Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and results,’’ 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, 
ublished by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 
nquirers full information as;to this remarkable cura- 
tive —_— and a record of several hundred surprising 
cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 
after being abandoned to die by other physicians. Will 
be mailed free to any address on application. Read 
the brochure ! 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 


3108 HILLBORN & ¢, 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 
NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. C 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 














THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








